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CARLYLE AND ST. SIMON; OR, THE MORAL 
ASPECT OF THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


1 HAVE to begin my remarks by offering my best thanks to the 
members of the Ethical Society for the honour they have done 
me in electing me as their president. Jam conscious that I owe 
this mainly to the glamour of old associations in the minds of 
some members of the society, whom I once had the pleasure of 
teaching in Glasgow. At the same time, this does not make 
it less grateful to me to be brought into so honourable a connec- 
tion with a society with whose aims I deeply sympathise. I can 
only show my gratitude by offering a few remarks on a subject 
closely connected with those aims. 

I do not think there has been any recent ti at least I have 
not lived long enough to see any time—when the possibilities 
of the future were so uncertain ; in which there was so much 
danger, and, at the same time, so much promise. In theory 
it is a time in which not merely a few men here and there, 
but large bodies of men in every rank and condition have, in 
Carlyle’s language, made away with all formulas, have ceased 
to be influenced by respect for time-honoured names,—for the 
orthodoxies, and perhaps also the heterodoxies of the past,—and 
are more or less unsuccessfully endeavouring to get down to 
the ultimate facts of human life, and to measure all creeds and 
doctrines by their power in interpreting and in transforming it. 
The usual healthy assumption, as we may call it, which men 
make, that the general framework of belief on which their 
intellectual life rests, is sound and defensible, has been dis- 
turbed, and many who have no special call to speculation or 
conscious fitness for it, who are not, as Hegel once said, con- 
demned by a divine judement to be philosophers, have yet been 
obliged to seek for some theoretical re-adjustment of their 
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2 THE MORAL ASPECT OF 
relations to the world. In practice again, it is a time when 
the social problem has become more pressing, or at least when 
men have become more definitely conscious of its presence, and 
more deeply dissatisfied with the approximate solutions of it 
which seemed adequate to previous generations. The cosmo- 
politan direction which both literature and thought have for 
some time taken, has made the idea of the essential unity of 
men gradually pass from the rank of an ideal—a doctrine as to 
what has to be realised in another world, or in some far-distant 
future—into that of an immediate and intuitive conviction, and 
along with this has necessarily come a more painful consciousness 
of the discord of our actual social arrangements with any such ideal. 
All this has produced a certain freedom of spirit in which the 
beliefs and institutions, the ways of thought and action, of the 
past, are apt to be set aside as worthless, and new ideas and im- 
pulses to be accepted only too readily, as if anything must be 
better than what has hitherto been. At the same time, we must 
recognise that these dangers are the necessary accompaniments 
of a time of cermination, in which new principles are beginning 
to operate, or at least old principles are seeking to unclothe 
themselves of their former vesture, and to find one which is more 
adequate. In such a time, a society like yours, in which like- 
minded men can exchange their thoughts and help themselves 
and others to read the signs of the times, and to find out ways of 
co-operating for the social well-being, may do much in enabling 
those who belong to it to gain at once strength and clearness. 
For after all our best reading and thinking there is always some- 
thing,—an immediate lesson ,—which we can only get from the 
men of our own time, who are moved by kindred impulses, and 
who, therefore, help us to know what we ‘ourselves mean, and are 
half-consciously striving after. 

There is one symptom of the times which naturally comes 
under the view of those who have to do with the teaching of 
the universities, and which has mainly dictated the choice of my 
subject ; that is, the new interest which has been awakened in 
economical and social subjects. The problems of the “ dismal 
science,’ which used to attract the attention of few, are now, 
one might even say, the favourite subjects of discussion among 
young men—especially in their moral and social aspects. This 
is one of the indications that such questions are coming to the 
front as they have never hitherto done, and that we are beginning 
to see. that they lie deeper than the ordinary controversies of 
political party. For though it is not the young who can give 
final judgment upon any of the great questions which rise upon 
mankind, as one generation makes room for another , and as the 
ideas of one generation make room for those of another, it is 
generally youth that raises the questions which mature manhood 
has to answer. It is quite true, as the late Master of Trinity 




















































THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM, 3 


said, that “there is none of us infallible, not even the youngest 
of us ;”” but there can be no doubt that the young are generally 
most accessible to the first influences of those ideas that are 
working their way to recognition ; accessible to what has been 
called “ the spirit of the years to come, yearning to mix itself with 
life ;”’ and that in their sometimes crude speculations we may 
discern the beginning of modes of thought and feeling which 
may need to be deepened, widened, and purified by experience, 
but which will not pass away without producing important changes 
in human life. ‘ Woe to thee, O land,’’ says the preacher, “ when 
thy king is a child ;” and what is said of the child may perhaps 
also be understood of the young man. But we may put on the 
other side the words of blessing in which it is said of the good 
time coming, that in it, not only the old man shall dream dreams, 
but the young man shall see visions—ideal visions, which may 
need to be corrected and reduced to practical shape in collision 
with the hard conditions: of life, but which contain in them at the 
same time the promise of a better future. Woe unto the land in 
which the young men never see such visions of Improvement, for 
we might almost say that such a land has no future, that it is 
living upon its past. . 

That such visions should now turn in the direction of social 
improvement is, as I have said, a sign of the times that is making 
itself felt more or less in all the universities of the country. It 
has led in England (as I need scarcely tell my present audience) 
to an attempt to bring the teaching of the universities into more 
direct relation with the needs of the people, to diffuse culture of 
a higher kind, while at the same time keeping it scientific, and 
- avoiding the danger that popularising should become vulgarising. 

In connection with the Scottish universities a similar movement 
has been initiated. And I understand that at least one of the 
purposes of the institution in which we are met is to afford an 
opportunity of studying the social and economical state of the 
people, in order to discover better ways of improving it, than 
those of mere charity. For mere charity, at least, when it con- 
sists of money alone, perhaps deserves to be regarded as a kind 
of ransom paid by wealth to poverty, in order that it may be left 
alone; and the only real charity, according to the ancient meaning 
of the word, “which blesseth him that gives and him that takes,” 
is that in which we pay not merely with our purses, but with our 
persons as well. That awish for such work should grow up among 
the young, is therefore an indication that a real sense of the union 
of all classes with each other is taking the place of the merely pro- 
fessional spirit in which each individual holds himself responsible 
for doing the duty of his station, but does not bear on his 
shoulders the burden of his poorer and less privileged brethren, 
or feel any generous shame for the advantages that have fallen to 
his lot. Perhaps, however, among these signs we may regard, as 
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4 THE MORAL ASPECT OF 


one of the most promising of all, the growth of a consciousness 
that the social problem is not one that can be solved by mere 
zeal without knowledge—that the great “condition of the people 
question,” as it has been called, is one that must be attacked in- 
telligently, with a careful study of the economical, as well as of 
the moral, interests involved in it. For we ought distinctly to 
recognise that if the condition of the people is not improved, it is 
not so much for want of zeal and energy devoted to the task, as 
rather for want of knowledge of the true ways in which men can 
be made better and happier. At least, since the war against 
human misery and evil was declared by the publication of the 
“Galilean Gospel,’ there has never in any age been wanting, 
either within or without the Church, a considerable and increasing 
body of men to carry on the struggle against the wrongs of man, 
even to the utmost sacrifice of personal interest. The evil has 
been that this tremendous moral force, this enthusiasm of 
humanity, has so often wasted itself in fighting against the 
wrong enemy, or even against things and persons “that were not 
enemies at all. It is essentially a war against enemies that are 
personified as the world, the flesh, and the devil; butit has often 
taken for the world, not the spirit of worldliness, the spirit that 
vulgarises life by denying ideal aims—but all who, in expressing 
these ideal aims, did not adopt one stereotyped form of language. 
It has taken for the flesh, not the spirit of uncleanness, which 
turns our higher into an instrument of our lower nature, but all 
those interests of sense and imagination, which are the necessary 
vehicle of our higher life. And ‘it has taken for the devil, not the 
selfishness that hives up a treasure -for itself alone, and refuses 
to be its brother’s keeper, but all light and truth that does not 
come to us coloured by the stained windows. of the temple in 
which we have found it good to worship the unseen. In this 
way, half the force enlisted in the service of the Christian ideal, 
whether calling itself by the Christian name or not, has been 
wasted on antagonism, on a war with the natural and unchang- 
able conditions of life, or in the struggle after an ideal of eood 
for mankind which, just because it is a partial good, can never 
really be attained. 

Of all the oppositions which have wasted man’s energy, perhaps 
the most lamentable is that which has often existed, and which 
some even think necessary, between light and heat, between the 
force that moves men to action,,and the intelligence that guides 
them in it. And the worst of the division is, that, apart from 
each other, each is apt to lose its true character. The heat is 
apt to become the fire that devastates instead of the warmth that 
causes growth and life, and the light to become a cold electric 
beam, that makes things stand apart from each other in startling 
isolation, and not the living sunshine that softens away all har d- 
ness of outline, and merges into one picture the forms which it 











































THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 5 


distinguishes. To drop metaphor, how often do we see an unin- 
telligent zeal rushing at some symptom of disease in the social 
body, without any consciousness of the marvellous inter-connection 
of all the parts of the living organism of society, and striving to 
remove some particular manifestation of evil by a nostrum which 
can only create other and greater evils. We all laugh at the 
child’s question, “ Why does not God kill the devil ?” because we 
know that the evil that vexes us can unfortunately not be caught 
alone and slaughtered at a blow. The intertwining of good and 
evil is too close for separation, till by their development they 
separate themselves ; and often the best we can do is only to 
stimulate that life which alone, by its own action, can expel the 
harmful germs. But how often has human impatience, combined 
with a zealous desire to extirpate some evil, led to ways of action, 
which are identical in principle with the simple method of the 
child. The simplest method of killing the devil, indeed, by extir- 
pating the people who seem to us to be doing wrong, has lost 
credit. But the same honest hatred of evil and zeal to destroy 
it, combined with the same limited view of the good to be sought 
and the harm to be cured, has continually led to efforts which 
have indeed produced a balance of good, as honest endeavour 
generally does, but with a great waste of force, and even with the 
encouragement of positive evils in other directions. How often 
has charity pauperised the receivers, how often has religion nar- 
rowed the soul it sought to elevate! In dealing with human 
nature, with man’s moral and social life, how often has there been 
a persistent neglect of Bacon’s wise saying, “ that nature can only 
be commanded by obeying her,” and that in order to obey it is 
necessary to know her, necessary to follow the slow and ap- 
parently often thankless way of patiently studying the objects 
with which we wish to interfere. To do this in the case of human 
nature demands even greater self-abnegation and patience than 
to do it in the case of the outward world. And it is not wonderful 
that good men, fired with eagerness to remove the suffering and 
vice they see around them, should find it impossible to wait while 
men are perishing, and should be ready to catch at the first 
weapon that came to their hand, to smite that particular Giant 
Despair, whom they found in their path. Such zeal is honour- 
able, and great results have been won by it. It would ill become 
us to sit “on a hill apart” and criticise those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the fight, men of whom the world was not 
worthy ; still, perhaps, it may be sometimes said of their efforts 
what General Bosquet said of the charge of the three hundred, 
“C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” It is heroic 
valour, but not scientific war. If it won, it won at a waste of 
human life and energy, which, rightly husbanded, might have 
wrought far greater results. Perhaps also I may venture to say, 
that the minds of religious men, who have always furnished at 
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6 THE MORAL ASPECT OF 


least the main body of those who have given themselves to the 
service of humanity, have been too exclusively directed to the 
prodaction of a change which is not the end, but the beginning, 
of noble life. I should be the last to underrate the good that 
often comes to a man in that decisive moment of life, when he is 
carried out of himself to accept the royal law of liberty, the law 
of living for others, and not for himself; and when he recognises 
that the forces of the universe’ are working with him who 
accepts that law. But good men have often tended to be too 
abstract in their views, to put the general idea of good in place of 
all the particulars that should come under it, and to forget that 
a religion is nothing which does not create out of itself a new 
politics, a new social and even economical order of life; which 
does not bring beauty and truth with it, as well as piety ; which 
does not make human life more humane, in both senses of the 
word ; which, in short, to use the significant title of a remarkable 
volume of sermons by the late Dr. Service, does not bring 
“salvation here,” as well as “ hereafter,” to mankind.* 

On the other hand, I should be unfair and one-sided if I did 
not refer to the opposite aspect of the question, how much light 
often suffers from being divorced from heat. If so, I should 
deserve the Hudibrastic censure on those who 


‘“‘Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


For it is the peculiar temptation of students of science and literature 
to cultivate a so-called critical spirit—a consciousness of scientific 
law, that has no tolerance for any form of zeal which is not quite 
according to knowledge, or a literary sense, the delicacy and 
quickness ‘of which is easily turned into faultfinding and in- 
tolerance of every thought and feeling which does not express 
itself in conformity with its own standards. The devil of these 
modern days is not, as Goethe said, the northern phantom with 
horns and hoofs, not the spirit which inspires a rabid witch- 
like frenzy for evil, that mocks the sacred enthusiasm for good ; 
it is the spirit which always denies, which sees nothing but pre- 
tence in virtue, nothing but illusion in the higher hopes and faiths 
ofman. This chilling doubt is the shadow that accompanies our 
advancing knowledge, sometimes taking away the good of it, and 
making us almost wish for the simpler faiths and unhesitating 
instincts of an earlier time. It is this that reduces the poet or 
artist into a mere worshipper of form, instead of one whose intuitive 
imagination anticipates, and, as it were, realises by anticipating, 
that union of man with nature and with himself, for which in our 
broken lives we are painfully striving. It is this that turns 
science aside into the way of a false realistic analysis, which “ has 


* “Salvation Here and Hereafter.”” Sermons and Essays by Joun Service, D.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 










































THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 7 


the parts in its hand, but has lost all consciousness of the spiritual 
bond which united them.” It is this whieh reduces life to its 
crude elements, and then doubts whether it is worth living ; it 
is this finally that so fills us with the sense of the difficulties and 
disadvantages of every step to improve the condition of man, that 
we shrink into isolation and inaction, and continue to sit 


iT) 
. . 


. by the poisoned springs of life, 
Waiting for the morrow that shall free us from the strife.” 

This is the devil which is most dangerous to the soul that has 
been swept and garnished by culture, and which that soul must 
repel if it would save itself from growing weakness and moral 
decay. As a class, men of culture are not much in danger of 
being possessed by a frantic love of evil and hatred of good, but 
sometimes they are in danger of losing a belief in the greatness 
of the issues of existence which are hid under its littleness, and 
in the worth of every human life, in spite of the triviality and 
_ meanness of its appearance. 

When Tennyson says that “ knowledge is earthly, of the mind,” 
while “ wisdom is heavenly, of the soul,’’ and tells the former to 
know her place, “she is the second not the first,” he may be sup- 
posed to have in view some such manifestation of intelligence 
without sympathy. But I think it would be truer to put it ina 
somewhat different way, and to say that while without love there 
is no real knowledge of man and of his wants, on the other 
hand, the love that is blind is not charity in the highest sense, 
but charity with a mingling of partiality and self-will. If we 
cannot know men without caring for them, neither can we care 
for them aright without knowing them—them, and all the concerns 
of their manifold life. The patience of science, we are beginning 
to learn, is a necessary element in the charity of the future. I 
say especially in the charity of the future, because in modern 
times the problem of life has become so complex, that it refuses 
to be dealt with by mere empirical methods. The organisation of 
trade has been widening, the division and co-operation of human 
effort has been gradually extending from the city to the nation, 
and from the nation to the world. And the consequence is, that 
every effect repeats and extends itself far beyond the sphere 
of its origin, and the solidarity of men is felt in the reciprocal 
influence of the most distant nations. If men are now less 
directly under the control, and exposed to the injustice, of other 
individuals, their social superiors, on the other hand, they seem 
more liable to incalculable disaster from the vast machine of 
trade, which by sudden changes disturbs and unsettles the course 
of their lives, and makes their labour and skill suddenly worth- 
less. And there is nothing so apt to undermine the morality of 
men by unreasonable fears and hopes, as a course of things which 
seems to break the natural connection between effort and success. 
Besides, personal freedom has established itself throughout the 
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8 THE MORAL ASPECT OF 


world in a way in which it never existed before, and all kinds of 
fixed arrangements in man’s social relations have disappeared ; 
arrangements which in the past have often protected individuals 
from danger, though they might not admit of so great individual 
gains. Such freedom necessarily brings with it greater difficulties 
than have existed in the past ; for while it is a comparatively simple 
thing to keep within the lines of safety a slave or a serf or even 
one who is trained in the constant habit of obedience to social 
superiors, it is a far more difficult problem to interfere with a good 
result in the lives of those who are, and are conscious of being, 
masters of themselves. 

These considerations, to which others might easily be added, 
may be sufficient to show the importance and difficulty of. the 
problems with which your Society has undertaken to deal. But 
as I should wish to give more definite point to what I have been 
saying, and to suggest some thoughts on the questions that you are 
likely to be discussing, I shall direct the remainder of my observa- 
tions to oneaspect of thesocial problem which has become prominent 
in recent years—the question raised by Socialism. In doing so lL 
shall begin by referring to the programme put forth by one of the 
first of modern Socialists, who, I think, stated the problem as well 
as any of his successors, whatever may be said of his solution of 
it. I mean St. Simon. St. Simon said that the great problem of 
modern times was to put an end to the “ exploitation” (a French 
word which combines the ideas of using and using up) of man by 
man, and to substitute for it the “ explotation’’ of nature by man 
combined with man. And in his book, called “ The New Christian- 
ity,” he added that religion ought to make it its main work to 
direct society towards the end of the most rapid amelioration of 
the lot of the class which is most numerous and most poor. He 
said further, that this effort should be directed, not merely to the 
moral life of the individual, but that it should be an effort to im- 
prove human life in all its aspects, physical, as well as moral and 
intellectual ; in short, that we should not be content, till we are 
able to make that poorest and most numerous class in every way 
sg i of the great heritage of outward and inward good which 

1as been the result of all the labours of the past. Now, if we 
leave out of account some dubious phrases, such as the “ rehabilita- 
tion of the flesh,’’ which were put into St. Simon’s mouth by the 
imperfect Hedonistic philosophy of his time, there is nothing 
in this “ new Christianity ” which is other than a re-statement, in 
modernised terms, of the old Christianity. The problem, in short, 
is Just the problem of Christianity, freed from the false dualism 
of the Middle Ages. It is the problem, “how to raise the estate 
of man, and to raise it organically ; ” that is, not, as in ancient 
Greece, to elevate a few at the expense of the rest, but to raise 
men as a social body, in which none can be left behind without 
injury to all the others. And under this conception, the greatest 
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THE ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 9 


effort must of course be directed to the class that is most numer- 
ous and most poor, as the class that is most in danger of being 
left behind. The problem is, to level up, to make and keep 
society organic, and not to let any individual or class fall out of 
the ranks. 

Such is the problem—but how are we to solve it? Itis here 
that St. Simon and the other socialists begin to approach more 
difficult ground. I shall not go into the details of St. Simon’s 
system, which have lost their interest, but I shall simply say this, 
that it starts from an idea which has been in the air since Fichte’s 
time, and which in this country has been popularised by Carlyle. 
According to this idea, the history of man shows an alternation 
of periods of organisation and periods of disintegration. The 
period of disintegration has always been a period of individualism, 
in which society has been resolved into its atoms, and the struggle 
for existence between them has become fierce and fatal ; while 
the period of organisation has bound men to their fellows in such 
solidarity that co-operation has taken the place of competition, 
and combined effort for social good has been substituted for the 
selfish struggle in which every one strives to draw the whole 
gains to himself. In connection with this, St. Simon censures 
those who have treated liberty as an end in itself, and have 
not regarded it as valuable only where it is a means to a better 
social co-operation. 

Now it is evident, I think, that this view is in some respects the 
product of a reaction against the ideas which prevailed in France 
before the Revolution. Zhen it was supposed that all that was 
necessary to the attainment of an ideal state, was to break the 
bonds, civil and ecclesiastical, by which society had hitherto been 
held together, and to let free the individual forces which had so 
long been repressed. But the outbreak of the lower needs and 
greeds of man during the Revolution, and the dangers which arose 
out of the competition of liberated trade afterwards,—dangers to 
the weaker members of society which seemed greater even than 
those flowing from the social tyranny of an earlier time,—caused 
in many minds a violent reaction. Disappointed with the results 
of the Revolution, St. Simon thinks that the only safety of man 
is to restore something like the organisation which had been de- 
stroyed, substituting, however, in conformity with the needs of a 
new era, an industrial and scientific for a military and ecclesiastical 
authority. And his followers developed the ideal of a complete 
social hierarchy, a new feudalism of industry, in which all men 
should again be brought under powers analogous to those which 
had ruled and regulated their lives in the past. 

Let me pause for a moment to point out the analogy of those 
ideas to those of our own Carlyle. Carlyle, like St. Simon, re- 
gards the liberation of the individual as the accident of a period 
of transition—a period of division and even of anarchy-——in which 
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“cash payment is the sole nexus of man to man,” from which 
we may look back with envy to the past ages of faith and 
obedience, and which we can only hope will be soon terminated 
by the restoration, in some new form, of order and authority. 
This is the theme of his well-known treatise called “ Past and 
Present.” Let me read a few passages. 

First take the following in relation to the old order of things 
which has disappeared. ‘‘Gurth, born thrall of Cedric the Saxon, 
has been greatly pitied by Dryasdust and others. Gurth, with 
the brass collar round his neck, tending Cedric’s pigs in the glades 
of the wood, is not what I call an exemplar of human felicity ; 
but Gurth, with the sky above him, with the free air and tinted 
beskage and umbrage round him, and in him, at least, the cer- 
tainty of supper and “social lodging when he came home: Gurth 
to me seems happy in comparison with many a Lancashire and 
Buckinghamshire man of these days, not born thrall of any- 
body ! °Gurth’s brass collar did not gall him ; Cedric deserved to 
be his master. The pigs were Cedric’s, but Gurth, too, would get 
his parings of them. Gurth had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
feeling himself related indissolubly, though in a rude brass-collar 
way, to his fellow-mortals in this earth. He had superiors, 
inferiors, equals. Gurth is now ‘emancipated’ long since; has 
what we call ‘Liberty.’ Liberty, I am told, is a divine thine. 
Liberty, when it becomes the ‘Liberty to die by starvation,’ is not 
so divine !”’ 

“Liberty? The true liberty of a man, you would say, consisted 
in his finding out, or being forced to find out, the right path and 
to walk thereon. To learn, or to be taught, what work he actually 
was able for ; and then by permission, persuasion, and even com- 
pulsion, to set about doing of the same! That is his true blessed- 
ness, honour, ‘ liberty,’ and maximum of well bei ing ; if liberty be 
not that, I for one have small care about liberty. You do not 
allow a palpable madman to leap over precipices ; you violate his 
liberty, you that are wise ; and keep him, were it in strait waist- 
coats, away from the precipices! Every stupid, every cowardly 
and foolish man, is but a less palpable madman ; his true liberty 
were that a wiser man, that any and every wiser man, could, by 
brass collars, or in whatever milder or sharper way, lay hold of 
him when he was going. wrong, and order and compel him to goa 
little righter. O,if thouart really my Senior, Seigneur, my Elder 
Presbyter or Priest—if thou art in very deed my Wiser, may a 
beneficent instinct lead and impel thee to ‘conquer’ me, to com- 
mand me! If thou do know better than I what is good and right, 
I conjure thee in the name of God, force me to do it ; ; were it by 
never such brass collars, whips, and handcuffs, leave me not to 
walk over precipices ! ! That I have been called by all the news- 
papers a ‘free man’ will avail me little, if my pilgrimage have 
ended in death and wreck. O, that the newspaper had called me 
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slave, coward, fool, or what it pleased their sweet voices to name 
me, and I had attained not death, but life! Liberty requires new 
definitions.’’* 

A little further on, Carlyle sums up his thoughts about the 
“good old times ’’ as contrasted with the present, thus: “ Those 
were rugged stalwart ages; full of earnestness of a rude God’s- 
truth; nay, at any rate, their guzlting was so unspeakably 
thinner than ours. Fact came swiftly on them, if at any time 
they had yielded to Phantasm! ‘The Knaves and Dastards ’ had 
to be ‘arrested’ in some measure; or the world, almost within 
year and day, found that it could not live. The Knaves and 
Dastards accordingly were got arrested ; ‘Dastards’ upon the 
very throne had to be got arrested, and taken off the throne,—by 
such methods as there were ; by the roughest method, if there 
chanced to be no smoother one. Doubtless there was much 
harshness of operation, much severity ; as indeed government 
and surgery are often somewhat severe. Gurth, born thrall of 
* Cedric, it is like, got cuffs as often as pork parings, if he misde- 
meaned himself; but Gurth did delong to Cedric ; no human 
creature then went about connected with nobody ; left to go his 
way into Bastilles or worse, under Laissez-faire ; reduced to prove 
his relationship by dying of typhus fever! Days come when 
there is no King in Israel, but every man is his own king, doing 
that which is right in his own eyes; eight tar barrels are burnt 
to ‘ Liberty,’ ‘Ten-pound Franchise, and the like, with consider- 
able effect in various ways!” ft 

Finally, take the following passage as to the “ good time com- 
ing.” “Our Epic having now become Tools and the Man, it is 
more than usually impossible to prophesy the future. The 
boundless future does lie there, predestined, nay, already extant 
though unseen, hiding in its Continents of Darkness ‘ gladness 
and sorrow,’ but the supremest intelligence of man cannot. pre- 
figure much of it :—the united intelligence and efforts of all men 
in all coming generations, this alone will gradually prefigure it, and 
figure and form it into a seen fact! Straining our eyes hitherto, 
the utmost effort of intelligence sheds but some most glimmer- 
ing dawn a little way into its dark enormous Deeps; only 
huge outlines loom uncertain on the sight, and the ray of prophecy, 

a short distance, expires. . . . ‘ One wide and widest outline’ 
ae really, in all ways, to ‘be becoming clear to us; this 
namely: ‘ That a Splendour of God,’ in one form or other, will 
have to unfold itself from the heart of these our Industrial Ages 
too; or they will never get themselves ‘organised,’ but continue 
chaotic, distressed, distracted evermore, and have to perish in 
frantic suicidal dissolution. A second ‘ outline’ or prophecy, 
narrower but also wide enough, seems not less certain: That there 


* “Past and Present,” Book iii., Chap. XIII. 
+ Ibid., Book xiv., Chap. I. 
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will again be a King in Israel ; a system of Order and Govern- 
ment ; and every man shall, in some measure, see himself con- 
strained to do that which is right j in the King’s eyes. This, too, 
we may call a sure element of the Future for this, too, is of the 
Eternal ; this, too, is of the Present, though hidden from most ; ; 
and without it no fibre of the Past ever was. An actual new 
Sovereignty, Industrial Aristocracy, real not imaginary Aristo- 
cracy, is indispensable and indubitable for us.”’ 

‘ But what an Aristocracy ! on what new, far more complex and 
cunningly devised conditions than that old Feudal fighting one! 
For we are to bethink us that the Epic verily is not Arms and the 
Man, but Tools and the Man, an infinitely wider kind of Epic. 
And again we are to bethink us that men cannot now be bound 
by brass collars, not at all; that this brass-collar method, in all 
figures of it, has vanished out of Europe for evermore! Huge 
Democracy, walking the streets everywhere in its Sack Coat, has 
asserted so much, irrevocably, brooking no reply! ‘True enough, 
man 7s for ever the born thrall of certain men, born master of 
certain other men, born equal of certain others, let him acknow- 
ledge the fact or not. It is unblessed for him when he cannot 
acknowledge this fact ; he is in a chaotic state, ready to perish, till 
he do get the fact acknowledged. But no man is or henceforth 

can be the brass-collar thrall of any man; you will have to bind 

by other, far nobler and cunninger methods. Let him go abroad 
as a trusted one, as a free one, and return home to you with rich 
varnings at night! Gurth could only tend pigs; this one. will 
build cities, conquer waste worlds. How, in conjunction with 
inevitable Democracy, indispensable Sovereignty is to exist ; this 
is the hugest question ever hitherto propounded to mankind.” 

Now there is one concession which Carlyle here makes to the 
time of transition and liberty, which leads to much; it is that 
brass-collar methods are henceforth impossible, a concession 
which, unfortunately, he did not always remember. If, however, 
we remember it, we shall be forced to modify in many ways the 
broad eeneralisation which Carlyle makes. We shall be forced to 
treat the advance of individual liberty, as well as the perfecting of 
organisation, as an essential element in progress, and to regard 
the eras in which the rights of the indiv idual are asserted, as, in 
the language of St. Simon, “ organic,’ and not merely disin- 
tegrating. “We shall be led to question the truth of the whole 
view of history, which sees good only in the social or socialistic, 
and evil only in the individualistic tendency. In truth, freedom 
and association are not opposed but interdependent ideas, in such 
a sense that, separated from each other, they lose all their mean- 
ing. If any one asserts the liberty of the individual, we cannot 
really say what is the value of the liberty he asserts until we know 
what is the nature of his social relations to those with whom, or 

* “Past and Present,” Book iv., Chap I. 
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against whom, he enjoys his freedom. If any one asserts the 
unity of society, we need to ask what is the nature of the society 
he would maintain; how far it secures its unity by a mere 
despotic suppression of differences, and how far, on the other hand, 
it calls forth the individual and independent energies of its 

members. It is as useless in the abstract to denounce anarchy 
and individualism as it is in the abstract to denounce social pres- 
sure. And we may fairly set the anathemas of Rousseau and 
Diderot on the one side, against the anathemas of Carlyle and 
St. Simon on the other. Individual liberty is valuable just in 
proportion to the lower or higher form of society, as a member 
of which the individual enjoys it. And social unity is valuable 
in proportion as it leads to, or rests on, a higher form of individual 
freedom. We may admit, indeed, that: the first essential of 
human civilisation is the establishment of some kind of authority, 
some social pressure which shall put an end to the savage and 

almost brutal struggle for existence. Some kind of unity to 
’ limit individualism is the first requirement of human life, but 
that being granted, every step in advance consists in this, thatthe 
unity should be secured with less and less sacrifice of individual 
energy. Hence, looking at the way in which periods of growing 
individualism have alternated with periods of reorganisation, in 
which the bonds of social order have been drawn closer, we cannot 
speak as if in the former period nothing was gained, except the 
destruction of an old system to make room for anew. On the 
contrary, we must recognise that it is the growth of man’s spirit, 
seeking greater play for individual force, which causes the decay 
of societies in which there is no longer sufficient room for such 
development; just as, on the other hand, we must recognise that 
in the periods in which the pendulum swings towards the opposite 
extreme there is a true effort to bind men together in better 
methods than have been practised in the past. 

Now, what is the lesson to be derived from this? Perhaps the 
first lesson from it, for us, is that we should try to estimate more 
definitely the good and the evil of the prevailing influence in our © 
own time, and to separate the former from the latter. When 
Bacon said that man conquers nature by obeying her, he had 
reference mainly to outward nature, and to the conquests that 
could be won by human industry in adapting to our uses outward 
objects, the nature and laws of which we have come to understand. 
But the same principle also holds good of human nature. The 
waves of popular opinion continually rush from side to side, and 
the excesses of one generation or period are compensated by 
similar excesses in the « opposite direction in the next. There was 
a time before the French Revolution when all the.rising forces of 
intelleet—Locke and Leibnitz, Hume and Wolff, Rousseau and 
iderot—were enlisted in the war for the liberation of the indi- 
vidual, And there came a time after the Revolution when all the 
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leading minds—Schelling and Hegel, St. Simon and Comte, 
Coleridge and Carlyle—laid at least their main emphasis upon the 
assertion of orderand social unity. Nor can any one so escape the 
prevailing tendency of his time as to be altogether uninfluenced by 
it. Still it is true of our own nature as of outward nature, that we 
can command by obeying it. In other words, we can cease to be 
the unreflecting instruments of the tendency that prevails in our 
own day, if we are able to understand what it means, and to 
criticise the powers by which we are moved. No man can escape 
the spirit of the age or do much good except as its servant; but 
he can be its intelligent servant and not its slave. He can work 
in the line of the prevailing forces without ceasing to be aware of 
the dangers into which, if unlimited and uncontrolled, they might 
bring him. 

Now every sermon has its application. The present time is 
undoubtedly one in which men have become wearied and disgusted 
with the unchained individualism which seemed formerly to have 
sogreata charm. No poet is likely again to write a Queen Mab 
to celebrate the glories of a world without a policeman. The evils 
of an era of mere competition, in which the sense of social duty 
has been feeble, have been impressed upon our minds by many 
hard lessons of experience. We are no longer content that 
“cash payment,’ even with the aid of the civil and criminal 
law, should be “the sole nexus between man and man,” nor are 
we content with that which private efforts have as yet done to 
fill up the deficiencies of the State. Hence there is undoubtedly 
a tendency to increase the powers and duties of Government ; 
and the Socialists find many signs of the times which seem 
favourable to their gigantic schemes for putting an end to the 
era of what they call “ Capitalism,’ by a wholesale transfer of 
capital to some public organisation. 

Now Iam not going to criticise this tendency, or to say how 
far it should go. I have no intention of attempting to lay down 
the boundary beyond which the State interference would be 
hurtful ; in fact, 1 do not think that such a boundary can be laid 
down in general terms, or without a study of the circumstances 
of every special case. All I wish to point out is the general 
principle which should be kept in view in discussing such pro- 
posals, namely, that the aid which society gives to “individuals 
cannot be a real aid unless it be such as to call out and stimulate 
their individual energy. This undoubtedly involves the condem- 
nation of any system which withdraws from the individual the 
main control of his own destiny. If we are not going to return to 
the brass-collar methods, which even Carlyle recognises to be out 
of date, our methods must always be those in which we help men 
to help themselves ; nor is it possible entirely to exclude from life 
all the dangers of the competition, without making life cease to be 
the education of man. Hence, even supposing that we had a 
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society willing, not merely to give to the individual his rights, but 
to do all it possibly could do for him, its action must be limited 
by the principle that there are a great many things which one man 
cannot do for another, and which society cannot do for the indi- 
vidual without harming him,—harming him as a moral being, 
who must have room to exercise his liberty, who must have 
the inspiring and at the same time sobering consciousness 
that he lives a life of his own, and bears his own burden. 
Union is what we need ; but there is no union worth speaking of 
where there is no independent individual life. The fierce com- 
petitive struggle indeed, often reaches a point in which the weak 
are crushed by the strong or demoralised by hopelessness ; but 
while we try to modify and avert such evils, we must remember 
that the development of the utmost strength in each and all, the 
calling forth of each one’s powers by successful effort, is a moral 
necessity, and that a lubber-land of enjoyment, such, e.g., as the 
Socialist Fourier has imagined, in which all the risks of life are 
* removed, would bea cure worse than even the evils of the present 
state. ‘The question, therefore, which we are bound to ask our- 
selves at every step in giving social assistance to the individual, 
is, Whether it is a substitute for the independent life of the 
individual or a means of calling it out. 

Now it seems to me that if we ask ourselves this question, we 
must begin at the opposite end from some socialists. We must 
begin, that is, not with the lower but with the higher wants of 
man. For the danger that the aid given to the individuals by 
society will be misused, that it will weaken instead of strengthen 
his energies, and finally, that in extreme cases it will pauperise 
him, is very much dependent upon the nature of the gift. It is 
much easier to give aid to the intellectual life of the individual 
without weakening him, than to help to the supply of his 
physical wants. It is much more easy to help him in many 
other ways than to help him directly to his daily bread, or even 
to give him indirect aid in the immediate struggle for it. We 
are obliged by humanity to save men from the last danger by a 
Poor Law, but we are obliged to surround such relief with 
disagreeable accidents to make it safe; and though there are 
many ways in which the State may interfere to guard against the 
dangers of the competition of trade, I think that it is a mistake 
to suppose that it would be desirable, if it were possible, that all 
competition should be abolished. I think so, because competition 
is as necessary to human development as association, and we 
could only dispense with it if we introduced some form. of 
slavery, of extreme social pressure, such as exists in earlier and 
simpler forms of society. | 

I am not, however, concerned here to enter into this or into any 
other special question of economical or social organisation. I 
wish only to call attention to the conditions under which such 
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special subjects should be discussed, and I shall therefore 
conclude by summing up what [ have said in two points. On 
the one hand, I think that as it is a great gain when the question, 
“Who is my ‘neighbour?’ is turned into the question how we can 
best show ourselves neighbours to our fellow-men who have fallen 
or are in danger of falling wounded by :the wayside, so it 
indicates a real advance in the social problem, that instead of 
askine what are men’s rights as against society, we are now 
beginning to ask what are the duties of society towards: its 
weaker and poorer members. But on the other hand, I think 
we should remember, that in the most important things there 
can be no real help given to any one which breaks down, or does 
not draw forth his individual energy and independence. Men are 
like trees in the forest which can only crow at a certain distance 
from each other, which allows them to “stretch out. their boughs 
and show their full proportions. Or if we say that their best is 
that which comes of their union with each other, yet that union 
can never have any value except as it is the spiritual union of 
those in whom individual responsibility has developed an in- 
dependent character. 

These principles do not give us any ready-made solution of social 
problems, but they indicate, I think, the true point of view from 
which such problems should be considered ; ; a point of view which 
should preserve us from the abstractions of individualism and 
the abstractions of socialism, and enable us to understand what 
is meant by saying that Society is not an aggregate of inde- 
pendent units, not a mechanical whole in which difference is 
suppressed, but, in the true sense of the word, an organism, 
in which the unity of the whole is built on the relatively 
independent life of every part, and the independent life of every 
part nourishes and maintains itself through its connection with 
the unity of the whole body. 

I would like to add two words as to the spirit in which, as I 
think, political economy should be studied at the present time. 
Of late years the old political economy has been much criticised, 
and there has even been a disposition to follow some eminent 
authorities in relegating it to Jupiter or Saturn. Moreover, the old 
school has been attacked by two new schools, the historical and the 
socialist or semi-socialist schools of political economy, who have 
brought a formidable battery of criticism to bear upon its defects. 
Poor Adam Smith has had the hard fate of havi ing his doctrines 
set up to be attacked in Germany under the awful name of 
“ Smithianismus.” Now I do not deny that there is a good deal, 
of truth in some of the objections brought by such w vriters, or 
that the old economists often stated absolutely doctrines which 
require to be accepted with many limitations. I admit that they 
had not—as no one before this century ever had—a sufficient 
erasp of the great idea of development. Hence they took man 
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as a being who had always been exactly what he had come in the 
eighteenth century to be, nor did they see how much he had 
changed and was changing under new conditions. Finally they 
were “possessed too exclusively by one of the two tendencies which 
I have already characterised ; they were full of the idea of 
individual Jiberty, and thought comparatively little of social 
unity. At the same time, their work was genuine as far as it 
went; it produced results which will be undervalued only by those 
who do not understand them—results which may require modifi- 
cation, but which no economical student can ever neglect with 
impunity. Those who permit themselves to be carried away by 
the prevailing tendencies of the present time, and do not 
thoroughly study the old economical work,—as well as the best 
modern interpreters of it,—will never do much good in building up 
the economy of the future. They will simply be parts of that 
mob which is always carried away at every time by the popular 
_abstraction, and which cries out to-day for social unity as a 
century ago it cried out for individual liberty. Non tali ausxilio 
nec defensoribus istis. It is not of such stuff that those are 
made who will act and write, not as blind partisans, but so as to 
cast a new reconciling light upon the confused conflict of social 
forces. Speaking to students of economic science, I think I 
am giving the most valuable of counsels when I tell them not 
to think that they will increase the illumination by selling their 
old lamps for new, but to remember that he who would make 
permanent additions to the stock of human knowledge must 
thoroughly know what has been done already. For the future 
belongs to him who can thoroughly appreciate the achievements 
of the past. 

On the other hand, this being granted, it is equally true 
that the economical work of the great writers of the last gene- 
ration cannot, any more than their ethical work, be regarded 
as final. Partly , as I have said, their method was too abstract, 
and partly, ia the conditions of our social organisation are 
changed. The very gigantic scale of modern industry brings 
with it something socialistic, or it gives rise at least to a necessity 
for social control, which was not felt so much when commercial 
enterprise was confined within narrower limits. What is perhaps 
still more important, the sense of social responsibility has been 
growing in a way which makes it impossible to isolate the 
economical from the ethical problem, as the tendency formerly 
was to isolate it. Ido not think it will be possible, henceforth, 
to separate political economy from the general study of politics, 
or to discuss the laws of the production and distribution of wealth 
apart from the consideration of the relation of the distribution 
of wealth and the modes of distributing it to other elements of 
social well-being. The abstraction of science will always be 
necessary for thorough knowledge of economy as of everything 
VOL. XVIII. 2 
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else ; but when we isolate parts of Auman existence, it is more 
important than in relation to any other subject to remember 
that we are abstracting—.e., that we are douse with fragments 
of a whole, of which no final account can be given by anatomy. 
The practical value of the social ‘science of the fature will 
depend, not only on the way in which we break up the complete 
problem of our existence into manageable — but as much, 
and even more, upon the way in which we able to gather 
the elements torethe ‘r again, and to see how thie act and réact 
upon each other in the living movement of the social body. 


EDWARD CAIRD 


































THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 





REAL letters, letters that are the free confessions of the soul and not 
stilted vents for fine sentiment and epigram, are like windows in 
a house. The inmate looks out from them ; the departing guest 
looks back on them ; while those who stray in the pleasaunces 
* beneath may gaze up or into them beneath glint or gloom as 
God sends sun or shower. ‘That is what these letters are ; some> 
of the windows-are ivied over with old-world bowers for their 
Queen Anne casements, from others are wafted the sounds of 
romping children and clear girlish carols, many are seamed with 
the scars of time; but all admit the fresh, healthy breeze of 
heaven, and are haunted by the contrasts of sweet sadness and 
ringing laughter. Beneath the eaves often chirp the birds of 
fancy, and on some are traced the cleverest, best-natured cari- 
catures. 

Since Mendelssohn’s we know none so delightful. Mendelssohn 
was conscience clothed with grace, and over his letters reigns a 
brilliant frankness that lends them a peculiar charm. Thackeray 
attracts us always with something of a school-boy freshness. It 
is this element of the schoolboy that emphasises the chequered 
irony (some misterm it the cynicism) of his view; an honest, high- 
spirited love of frolic pervades the deep thought and the keen 
observation. He hates humbug, not as the weary worldling, but 
as the jolly lad home for the holidays ; there is not one grain 
of the peddling prig or the blustering bully in his composition ; 
and in all the doubts and distresses of life, home he comes for 
refreshment and solace to little children, to tender, good women, 
to trusting, trusted friends. There is something most pathetic 
about it all. 

This collection of letters ranges between the years 1847—1855, 
from the days when * Vanity Fair’? was just published and 
“Pendennis” was being written in Spa, Paris, and Kensington, 
to the times of accredited fame and the lectures on the four 
Georges in England and America. They are mainly addressed 
to his intimate friends Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, and are adorned 
with many a fairy quip of pen and pencil. At one time he is 
“Jeames,” at another Le Chevalier de Titmarsh, at another 
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Clarence Bulbul; Bowes (re-discovered in “ Jules Janin’’), Miss 
Fotheringay, Costigan walk the earth. It is not the actor in his 
green-room, but the author before his looking-glass. What good 
old times those were, the golden age of true Bohemia, the days 
of Dickens, Lady Ashburton, Charles Buller, D’Orsay, Lady 
Blessington, John Leech, and Richard Doyle! Science had not 
yet manacled literature with iron fetters; Punch was young ; 
the prosier side of John Bull-Bottom slumbered while round him 
fluttered the airy wings of Puck and Peasblossom. Shall we 
ever see such days again? Will there ever be pages to endear 
leisure and inspirit convalescence like the books of that time ? 

In a review on “ Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character,”’ 
published in the Quarterly of December 1854, Thackeray says 
much that is applicable to himself. We will instance but one 
quotation as a sort of prologue to these letters. 

“It is your house and mine; we are looking at everybody's family circle; our 
boys coming from school give themselves such airs—the young scapegraces !—our girls 
going to parties are so tricked out by fond mammas—a social history of London in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. As such, future students—lucky they to 
have a book so pleasant—will regard these pages: even the mutations of fashion they 
may follow here, if they be so inclined,—how they change in cloaks and bonnets. 
How we have to pay milliners’ bills from year to year. . . . Fortunate artist indeed. 
You see he must have been bred at a good - public school ; that he has ridden many a 
good horse in his day ; paid, no doubt, out of his own purse, for the originals of 
some of those lovely caps and bonnets ; and watched pitty the ways, smiles, 
frolics, and slumbers of his favourite little people. As you look at the drawings, 
secrets come out of them—private jokes, as it were, imparted to you by the author 
for your special delectation.” 





This passage strikes the keynote of the spectator’s feeling, 
while the following, culled from a letter to Mrs. Brookfield in 
1849, strikes the keynote of the friend who gazes out of these 
latticed windows :— 

‘‘ Why do I trouble you with these perplexities ? If I mayn’t tell you what I feel, 
what is the use of a friend? That’s why I would rather have a sad letter from you, 
or a short one if you are tired and unwell than a sham gay one—and I don’t 
subscribe at all to the doctrine of ‘striving to be cheerful.’ A quoi bon, convulsive 
grins and humbugging good humour? Let us have reasonable cheerfulness and 
melancholy too, if there is occasion for it—and no more hypocrisy in life than need 
be.” 

Thackeray was a great admirer of both the Brookfields, and 
used often to visit them while, at the opening of these letters, 
they were still in straitened circumstances, and  M. Abbé with 
his ‘charming young wife was inhabiting the ve stry-rooms which 
their friend humorously termed “the church vaults,” and while 
he was inviting them to “a box of preserved apricots from 
Fortnum and Mason’s, which alone ought to make any lady 
happy, another shall be put under my lady’s s pillow every night.” 
Often from this early correspondence peeps forth that ‘style 
—Sterne without his hollowness, with something above Sterne 
superadded—that afterwards so successfully distinguished the 
renowned writer. In 1847 an_ influential acquaintance had 
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written to him, “ You have completely beaten Dickens out of 
the inner circle already.”’ He forwards the note to Mrs. 
Brookfield, and thus comments on it :— 


“ Ah, madame, how much richer truth is than fiction, and how great that phrase 
about the inner circle is. . .. I write from the place from which I heard your little 
voice last night, I mean this morning at who knows how much o'clock. I wonder 
whether you will laugh as much as 1 do? My papa in the next room must think me 
insane, but I am not; and am of madame, the serviteur and frére affectionné.” 


Might not this have sped straight from the “ Sentimental 
Journey,” but does it not also well straight from the heart? 
On his way to Brussels he dines with the regimental mess at 
Canterbury. We seem to be reading the “ Newcomes” a fall 
decade before that creation appeared. 


“T heard such stale old garrison stories. I recognised among the stories many old 
friends of my youth, very pleasant to meet when one was eighteen, but of whom one 
is rather shy now. Not so these officers, however; they tell each other the stalest 
and wickedest old Joe Millers: the jolly grey-headed old majors have no reverence 
for the beardless ensigns, nor vice-versd. I heard of the father and son in the other 
regiment in garrison at Canterbury, the Slashers if you please, being carried, up 
drunk to bed the night before. Fancy what a life! Some of ours—I don’t mean yours, 
madame, but I mean mine and others—are not much better, though more civilised. 
We went to see the wizard Jacobs at the theatre. He came up in the midst of the 
entertainment and spoke across the box to the young officers. He knows them in 
private life. They think him a good fellow. He came up and asked them confiden- 
tially if they didn't like a trick he had just performed. ‘ Neat little thing, isn’t it?’ 
the great Jacobs said. ‘I brought it over from Paris.’ They go to his entertainment 
every night. Fancy what a career of pleasure !”’ 


Here we have Thackeray the vivisectionist, not @ 7a Sterne, but 
d la Persius ; in the same letter he strikes his deeper note—the 
note which once led him to say of Rubens that he was like the 
‘“ British Grenadiers’ played on a fine old organ. 


‘“‘T passed an hour in the cathedral, which seemed all beautiful to me; the fifteenth 
century part, the thirteenth century part, and the crypt above all, which they say is 
older than the Conquest. The most charming, harmonious, powerful combination of 
shafts and arches, beautiful whichever way you saw them, developed by a fine music 
or the figures in a kaleidoscope rolling out mysteriously a beautiful foundation for a 
beautiful building. I thought how some people’s towering intellects and splendid 
cultivated geniuses rise upon simple, beautiful foundations hidden out of sight, and 
how this might be a good simile if I knew of any very good and wise man just now. 
But I don’t know any, do you? ... Fancy the church quite full, the altar lined 
with pontifical gentlemen bobbing up and down; the dear little boys in white and red 
flinging about the incense-pots ; the music roaring out from the organs; all the 
monks and clergy in their stalls, and an archbishop on his throne—oh, how fine ! 
And then think of the Cross of our Lord speaking quite simply to simple Syrian 
people, a child or two maybe at His knees as He taught them that love was the truth. 
Ah! as one thinks of it, how grand that figure looks and how small all the rest ! 
But I daresay I am getting out of my depth.” 


This is indeed Thackeray the ironical artist and poet. We 
find later on, in Paris and at Cambridge, the same fascinating 
union of the scalpel and the lyre. | 

“T hope you don’t go for to fancy that you know anybody like Miss Fotheringay— 


you don't suppose that I think that you have no heart, do you? But there’s many a 
woman who has none, and about whom men go crying:—Such was the other 
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character I saw yesterday. We hada long talk, in which she showed me her interior, 
and I inspected it, and left it in a state of wonderment, which I can’t describe. .. . 
She is frank, openhanded, not very refined, with a warm outpouring of language; and 
thinks herself the most feeling creature in the world.” 


Now for the contrast. 


“T went to Magdalen College to a high mass there. Oh, Cherubim and Seraphim, 
how you would like it! The chapel is the most sumptuous edifice, carved and 
frittered all over with the richest stone work, like the lace of a lady’s boudoir. The 
windows are fitted with the pictures of the saints, painted in a grey colour—real 
Catholic saints, male and female, I mean, so that I wondered how I got there ; and 
this makes a sort of rich twilight in the church, which is lighted up by a multitude of 
wax candles in gold sconces, and you say your prayers in carved stalls, wadded with 
velvet cushions. They have a full chorus of boys . . . who sing quite ravishingly. 
It is a sort of perfection of sensuous gratification. Children’s voices charm me so that 
they set all my sensibilities into a quiver; do they you? Iam sure they do. These 
pretty brats, with sweet innocent voices and white robes, sing quite celestially—no, not 
celestially, for I don’t believe it is devotion at all, but a high delight out of which one 
comes, not impurified, I hope, but with a thankful and pleased, gentle frame of mind. 
[ suppose I have a great faculty of enjoyment.” 


Somehow, as one reads such passages, we seem to look upon 
one of his own drawings. 

The poet will not delude himself ; he never forgets that the 4 
scalpel is in his pocket. The same unmasked romance steals a 
through the word-painted description of sombre Blenheim, that 3 
might have walked out of the canvas of “Esmond” or “The 3 
Vireinians, ” and through the description of the auction at Gore 
House, which is indeed a parcel of “ Vanity Fair.” And inter- 
laced with both these threads of his tissue is one of humorous 
philosophy. 


“Tt is more respectful to Nature to look at her and gaze with pleasure rather than 
to sit down with pert assurance and begin to take her portrait. A man who persists 
in sketching is like one who persists in singing during the performance of an opera. 
What business has he to be trying his stupid voice? He is not there to imitate, but 
to admire to the best of his power.” ... 
















“'lhat is the best way of travelling, surely, never to know where you are going until 
the moment fate says ‘go.’ A language, I am sure, would change a man, so does a 
hand-writing. .. . I tried to copy . . . a letter Miss Proctor showed me from her 
uncle, in a commercial hand, and found myself, after three pages, quite an honest, 
regular, stupid, commercial man.” 


But all these are beautiful bubbles floating on the under- 
current of strong, ever-rolling thought ; it is these deeper thoughts 
that make him so great, that esc: ape often from his reserved, 
diffident nature in these confidences. That Christianity means 
heartfelt love, “‘ Das bischen liebe,” which Heine has so beautifully 
said alone redeems existence, that “he prayeth best who loveth 
best all things both great and small,” that we are here to develop 
our powers for the good of others, and not to repress them into 
selfish isolation, that gush and mysticism vitiate sympathetic 
energy, that childhood and womanhood are angels hovering 
around our perplexed path, that above all we should be honest 
with ourselves,—these were not merely sentiments with him, but 
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living, inspiring principles. We take a handful of these flowers 
gathered haphazard from the garden before us. 


“Tf I were to die,” he writes, on the first shock of Charles Buller’s death, “I cannot 
bear to think of my mother living beyond me, as I daresay she will, But isn’t it an 
awful sudden summons? There go wit, fame, friendship, ambition, high repute ! 
Ah! aimons-nous bien. It seems to me that is the only thing we can carry away. 
When we go let us have some who love us, wherever we are. I send you this little 
line as I tell you and William most things. Good-night.”—“I should like to see 
before I die, and think of it daily more and more, the commencement of Jesus 
Christ’s Christianism in the world, when I am sure people may be made a hundred 
times happier than by its present forms, Judaism, asceticism, Bullerism. . . . About 
my future state I don’t know. I leave it in the disposal of the awful Father, but for 
to-day I thank God that I can love you, and that you yonder, and others besides, are 
thinking of me with a tender regard. Hallelujah may be greater in degree than this, 
but not in kind, and countless ages of stars may be blazing infinitely, but you and I 
have a right to rejoice and believe in our little past and to trust in to-day as in 
to-morrow.”—‘ This is the way, Ma'am, that the grim duties of the world push the 
soft feelings aside; we’ve no time to be listening to their little meek petitions and 
tender home prattle in presence of the imperative Duty who says, ‘Come, come, no 
more of this here; get to work, mister,’ and so we go and join the working gang, 
behind which Necessity marches, cracking his whip.”—“ Instead of being unhappy that 
this delightful holiday is over, or all but over, I intend that the thought of -it should 
serve to make me only the more cheerful, and help me, please God, to do my duty 
better. . . . I hope you will be immensely punctual at breakfast and dinner, and do 
all your business in life with cheerfulness and _briskness, after the example of holy 
Philip Neri, whom you wot of; that is your duty, M: adame, and mine is to ‘ pursue 
my high calling,’ and so I go back to it with a full, grateful heart, and say, ‘God 
bless all.’ ”—* That precious natural quality of love which is awarded to lucky minds 
such as these, Charles Lamb, and one or two sane men in our trade; to many 
amongst the parsons, I think, to a friend of yours by the name of Makepeace, perhaps, 
but not unalloyed to this one. O God, purify it, and make my heart clean !”—“ I say 
it is awful and blasphemous to be calling upon heaven to interfere about the thousand 
trivialities of a man’s life, to say that has ordered me something indigestible for 
dinner .. . to say that it is Providence that sends a draught of air upon me which gives 
me acold in the head, or superintends personally the action of the James’s powder which 
makes me well. Bow down, confess. adore, admire, and reverence infinitely; . . . but 
what impudence it is in us to talk about loving tod enough, if I may so speak, , 
wretched little blindlings, what do we know about Him, Who says that we are to sacrifice 
the human affections as disrespectful to God ?”—“ I'll admire, if I can, the wing of a 
cock-sparrow as much as the pinion of an archangel ; and adore God the Father of 
the earth, first ; waiting for the completion of my senses and the fulfilment of His 
intentions to me afterwards when this scene closes on us.” —“ I ought not to show you 
my glum face. . . . That’s the worst of habit and confidence. You are so kind to 
me that I like to tell you all, and to think that in good and ill fortune I have your 
sympathy.” 


And all the time, as we have said, the good-humoured, some- 
times boisterous, schoolboy i is immanent, loving the theatre, hugely 
simple in his pleasures, pleased with ‘simplicity, now playing a 
practical jest on Macaulay, who could not see a joke out of the 
classics, by requesting him to personate the author. of “ Vanity 
Fair ”’ while he would enact the bard of “The Lays,’ now 
romping with his children and those of others, and petting them 
as befitted the originator of the “ Rose and the Ring;”’ now 
smiling, that he cannot answer the bank-clerk who inquires the 
meaning of “eesthetics,’” now laughing at the American who 
says to ‘the lecturer, “ Lord bless you, I ‘know you all to pieces,’ 
now recalling the wit of one who remarked of a dull place that 
“vou must bring your fun with you.’ 
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Nor should we forget the tenor of his way. LHarly bereft of 
his wife by a misfortune more terrible than death, doting on the 
children whom he could often only visit by glimpses in Paris, 
while he was slaving for them in London, often, with all his 
high and many ends, finding at the outset a difficulty in making 
at least two of them meet, wandering perpetually from Brighton 
to Kensington, from Kensington to Spa, from Spa to Germany 
and France, with black care often by his side,—surely it is no 
common praise that he neither repined nor rebelled, that he kept 
fresh his generous impulses and warm heart, that he never bared 
his wounds for public pity, that he cherished a great reverence 
for print, and never abused the caustic wit and fair facility which 
were his heritage ; as he says himself in these pages :— 

“A lonely man I am in life, my business is to joke and jeer, 
A lonely man without a wife, God took from me a lady dear. 
A friend I had, and at his side—the story dates from seven long year— 
One day I found a blushing bride, a tender lady kind and dear, 


They took me in, they pitied me, they gave me kindly word and cheer, 
A tenderer welcome who shall see than yours O friend and lady dear ?” 


Nor is it least to the honour of the last of our satirist-thinkers 
that when glory came it came to one modest and unmoved, and 
to his latest breath he remained consistent in his thoughts, 
words, and works. Genius and stability seldom go hand in 
hand, and still seldomer, when chance bids them, do they carry 
the magic looking-glass of tolerance. If this man scathed cant 
and evil savagely, he was ever chivalrous and kindly to the weak, 
the young, the struggling, and the unprotected. But Thackeray 
wants no eulogy from us. “ His works follow him.’ We should 
none the less do ill, if we stifled the impulses which these 
characteristic letters evoke. One feature of them, at any rate, 
demands a special comment. Here was one brimful of animal 
spirits, and yet without a taint of the “ Robustious periwigpated 
fellow’ about him, with an immense capacity for enjoyment, and 
yet unsullied by a tendency to modern materialism. His 
influence on life and literature are eminently wholesome, and we 
know with what horror he would have regarded the new 
“ Realistic school.” 

Some think that letter-writing persons are necessarily not 
sufficiently self-contained, that they pose for effect, and plume 
their own feelings for the applause of their “second selves.” 
Of such notions these letters are a refutation. The rose blooms 
and sheds its leaves, and the rose-leaves, garnered in some 
old-world porcelain, enshrine the savour of summer noons and 
sunny hours when all has passed away, and barren winter binds 
the scene. Such treasured rose-leaves are these letters. Round 
the bowl a good and great man has painted his own portrait. 
And just as in the great Florentine gallery we watch those 
ancient masters self-interpreted on the walls of the portrait- 
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chamber, so here Thackeray looks down upon us, and in an era 
of maudlin gush, hard respectability, and wavering agnosticism 
bids us to be of good cheer. 

In his own words :— - 


** Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart 
Who misses or who wins the prize 
Go lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 
WALTER SICHEL. 
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CEDIPUS AT CAMBRIDGE. 





THe Cambridge play has become as much of an institution as 
the boat-race. Of course people go from London, from which 
Cambridge is more accessible than Hampstead ; but not a few 
this year came all the way from the North. I heard of two 
girls, mistresses in a Lancashire High School, who got in on the 
Saturday, just in time for the evening performance, and left on 
the Sunday morning by a slow train that would be nearly all day 
on the road. ‘They are not Girton or Newnham girls ; they have 
no brothers or cousins or sweethearts at any of the colleges ; 
simply, Greek plays were in the air and they took the infection. 
And what a play. Of all the nightmare stories which the 
perverted ingenuity of man ever invented the (idipus story 1s 
distinctly the most horrible. One feels as one watches the piece 
that Mr. Lang, in his “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” is right ; and 
that underlying the exquisite Greek culture there were survivals 
of a time when man was not so very far removed from his 
“ probably arboreal ’’ ancestor. I say, as one watches the play ; for 
schoolboys and men reading for degrees are very little affected by 
the horror of these old stories. To the schoolboy, at any rate when 
bred up, as he was in my day, on the unexpurgated Lempriére 
and Horace and Ovid,* it never occurred to think of morality in 
connection with old Greeks and Romans. His classics affected him 
rariously, according to his nature. From some healthy minds all 
the filth and the horror ran off like water from a duck’s back. 
Some were so influenced, at any rate by the filth, as to justify the 
strictures of Bishop Dupanloup and of the author of “ Ground 
Ash”? (and “Dame Europa’s School’’) on classics as an 
educational instrument. Some again felt that all this is wrong 
that now we ought to be on a higher plane, and yet were by the 
haunting memory of peccare docentes historia continually being 
wheedled down to the lower plane. Some, happily, looked on the 
whole thing as Swolge Lamb looked on the comedies of 
Farquhar, Wycherley, Congreve, and their fellows: “ the world 
is an unreal one, and those who move about in it are not to be 
judged by the laws which regulate this work-a-day world of ours.” 


* Long after my schoolboy days some editions of the Fasti and of Horace might 
well make a parent tremble for the boy who was allowed to read them. 
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But this won’t do when you are watching the action. Here is 
Jocasta, mother and wife of Gidipus. As Mr. Platts, of Trinity, 
who in The Furies of two years ago played Clytemnestra’s 
ghost, interpreted the part, Jocasta was a model of queenly 
dignity and wifely affection. But how could any acting adequately 
represent her agony, when, not so long after she had poured 
her quiet scorn on the oracles that seemed to have proved false, 
the words of the messenger from Corinth, ‘‘1 freed thee when 
thou hadst thy ankles pinned together,” pierced her like a 
poisoned dart, soon to be followed by the death-stab, when, in 
answer to her husband’s appeal,— 


“Who gave the child, thus maimed, to this old man ? 
Which of you here can tell? Make answer. Now, 
Now it is more than time that this be known,”— 
she bids him, first coaxingly to take.no heed, to waste no thought 
on these chance tales; and then, kneeling, adjures him as he 
values his own life and hers to give up the search? We may well 


* say that the personages of the Greek drama, raised to more than 


human height upon the thick-soled cothurnus, and speaking with 
more than human volume of voice through the cunningly 
contrived tragic mask, towered above this little life of ours. 
Nothing but the wonderful art of Sophocles, nothing but the 
superhuman reserve of Jocasta as he represents her, makes such 
a drama as this possible on any stage. From where she first gets 
an inkling of the horrible truth to where she rushes off, for 
what purpose the chorus too truly divines, are only forty lines, 
and of these nine only are spoken by her. Compare this intense 
terseness, in which every word tells, by suggestion as well as by 
its own force, with the rant and fustian long drawn out—I do not 
say of Titus Andronicus, but even of some of the undoubted 
plays of our great dramatist. 

Does any reader of Timez want a précis of the Cidipus story ? 
Laius, King of Thebes, husband of Jocasta, being childless, 
sends to Delphi to ask whether it is fated that he should so 
remain. The answer comes: “King of the horse-tamin 
Thebans, plough not in heaven’s despite the furrow of children. 
For if thou begettest a child, thy child shall slay thee, and all 
thy house shall go through blood.” Laius, however, for once forgot 
the oracle, and then took the usual Greek way of getting rid of 
the unwelcome child by giving the fruit of his forgetfulness to 
a herdsman to be thrown into one of the glens of Citheron. 
For convenience of carrying, the babe’s tendon Achillis was run 
through with a skewer, as we doa rabbit’s; the result being a 
disfigurement to which he owed his name of (dipus (Shelley 
Englished it in his “Swellfoot the Tyrant”). For he was not 
thrown out to die ; Laius’s herdsman pitied him and handed him 
toa herdsman of King Polybus of Corinth,—the mountain was 
a common pasturage for the two states. Polybus’s wife had just 
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lost her babe, and suckles the infant son of Laius in his stead, 

not telling her husband of the exchange. All through a happy 
boyhood and youth (idipus lives at Corinth as the king’s son ; 
till once at a feast some drunken fellow, whom he rebukes, snarls 
out that he is not his father’s child. This sets the young man on 
the only road to certainty—the road to Delphi. And that very 
day Laius has gone the same road to inquire the fate of the babe 
whom he had cast forth to perish. They meet, one going the 
other returning, at the cross-ways ; (dipus on foot, Laius in 
his chariot with attendants. “Clear the way for ‘the king, 
stranger!” shouts the charioteer. But (idipus strides haughtily 
on. Heisa king’s son, and won’t be roughly ordered off by a 
menial. So the horses overtake him, and plant their hoofs ou 
the very scars left by that herdsman’s skewer. In a rage he 
turns on the chariot, flings Laius’s footstool at his head and kills 
him, and then slays ‘all save one, who carries to Thebes the news 
that a band of robbers had set upon theircompany. He is very sad 
at heart; for Apollo, refusing to satisfy him as to who were his 
parents, had told him that his doom ‘is to slay his father and 
marry his mother. So he drives the chariot to Corinth, gives it 
to Polybus, and says good-bye for ever to the place of which he 
believes that at any rate his mother is queen. The Sphinx, a 
god-sent monster who had to be fed with lives of men till its 
riddle was solved, stopped the Thebans from making much 
search for Laius’s murderers. The city was getting depopulated ; 
and Creon, Jocasta’s brother, had made proclamation that. whoever 
found out what beast it is which in the morning goes on four 
legs, at midday on two, and towards evening on three, should 
receive the kingdom, and should also marry King Laius’s widow. 
(Edipus, chancing to pass by, at once says: “ It is man—first a 
creeping babe, then walking upright, ihe helping himself with 
a staff.’ The Sphinx flings herself down a precipice, and he 
gets his guerdon ; while the one survivor of the Laius slaughter 
recognising him, begs Jocasta to let him go away to Citheron 
and take up his old work of herdsman. Years of happiness and 
prosperity follow. By Jocasta Cidipus has four children, of 
whom Antigone is known even to the non-classical public from 
Mendelssohn’s music and the acting of Sophocles’ play at Oxford 
and in London. 

But by-and-by a grievous plague falls on the lana, blighting 
the crops, killing the herds, and striking women with mis- 
carriage. As the prophet Joel has it, “ The seed is rotten under 
the clods, and the fire’’ (in Sophocles, of course, it is “the fire- 
bearing god ”—7.e., the plague) “ hath devoured the pastures of the 
wilderness.” The difference is that Joel’s s plague can be averted by 
sanctifying a fast, by calling a solemn greed and by rending 
the heart and not the carments (Joel i. 13), and turning to the 
Lord. The CEdipus plague can only be stayed with blood, and 
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that not of bulls or goats, but of Laius’s slayer. “’Tis his 
blood which brings the storm upon our city ’’ is the answer that 
Creon carries back from Delphi. One thinks of that weird 
oracle in 2 Sam. xxi. 1: “It is for Saul, and for his bloody 
house, because he slew the Gibeonites ;’ though there is this differ- 
ence—(idipus could not help himself ; he fell unwittingly into the 
pit that fate had digged for him. Saul need not have slain the 
Gibeonites ; there was no overmastering force to make him do 
so. They say that Greek tragedy has its motif in the struggle 
between man’s free will and fate’s necessity. In the Gdipus the 
struggle is very Laocoon-like ; from the first the man is in the 
toils, ~ helpless, as every one but himself (for he is blind to the last) 
soon comes to recognise. 

Well, when the curtain rises the plague is in full fury, and 
round the altar in front of the palace are grouped men, old and 
young, and children. They have brought olive boughs wreathed 
with wool. Among them are several priests. The grouping here 
was one of the most effective in the play ; though throughout 
this part of the work was singularly well done—and those who 
know anything of theatricals know that to get people to stand 
well is much harder than to get them to speak well, But the 
play begins with the overture ; and let me say once forall that in 
these Cambridge plays the music tells more than in any other set 
of dramas that I know ; and this not only because the choruses 
give a quasi-operatic character to the performances, but because of 
its intrinsic beauty. Iam not a musical critic; nor, if I were, 
should I seek to compare the late Sir G. Macfarren’s music in the 
Ajax with Mr. Hubert Parry’s in the Birds, and Mr. Villiers 
Stanford’s in the Furies and the G?dipus. They say this last is 
the hardest, the most Wagnerian. Here and there it reminded 
me of passages in Lohengrin ; and I believe I am not wrong in 
following those who credit the composer with attempting at any Tate 

a “forte mov ement,’’ plaintive, inexpressibly weird (given chiefly by 
the Corno inglese), which, first heard in the overture, comes in 
again in the sixth chorus (ver se 1186); and also a“ kingly move- 
ment,” meet for the proud and happy monarch who, when the palace 
doors are thrown open, proclaims himself as “ him whom all name 
(Hdipus the renowned.” ven in that sad sixth chorus this 
triumphant trampet-tone comes in again to the words (as Mr. 
Verrall, of Trinity, has rendered them) : ~- 


‘*Thou art the man whose praise 
Surpassed all mortal note ; 
Whose sound hath filled our days .. .’ 

Hypercritics say that Mr. Stanford’s orchestra was too small, and 
that he too constantly used the whole of it instead of oftener work- 
ing with a few instruments or with one only. To me this was just the 
very thing he seemed to do; so that “now ’twas like all instruments, 
now like a lonely flute,” the violins alone or flutes alone contrast- 
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ing with the occasional drum, or the blare of the trumpet, or such a 
collective burst as comes on when, in the fifth chorus, the Theban 
elders are filled with foolish joy at the thought that their beloved 
king, whom the Corinthian messenger has proved not to be the 
son of Polybus, is the son of some nymph, whom Pan or Apollo or 
Hermes or maybe Bacchus took for his helpmate. I say thus 
much about the music , hoping that it may be heard again in London 
or elsewhere (why not inter-University actings?). This is all the 
more needful if, as they tell us, the hitherto biennial representa- 
tion is henceforth to be only triennial. Such music as that ought 
not to pass into limbo. The opening scene, as I said, is perfect ;— 
the art-colours of the chorus’s dresses ; their untiring interest in 
all that goes on (how all echo “ Creon ’ > when Cidipus names him 
as his messenger to Apollo); the priest’s speech (he has more 
than forty lines). Should he now and then clasp his hands like a 
modern suppliant? Iused to be taught that “ with hands supine ” 
was the attitude of prayer; that clasped hands meant a spell. 
But much has been learnt and many things are changed since 
my day. ‘The priest explains why they have come; and (dipus 
replies that he knows it all too well, and that he has long been 
travailing in soul to find a remedy: “ Creon I’ve sent to Phoebus 
to ask cuidance ; ; and when he comes call me a nidderling if I do 
not all the god points out.” Enter Creon; they say he was too 
stagey, but I liked him. Certainly, in the opening of Act IL, 
where he and Cidipus quarrel, he had the adv antage in dionity. 
He did well, too, in the very difficult closing scene, where, after 
letting self-blinded Cidipus have for a few moments the comfort 
of his daughters’ presence, he takes them from him, and bids him 
go alone within, there to await the verdict of the gods. Those 
few trochaics took a great deal of acting, and he was equal to it. 
But to return. After Creon has, at Cidipus’s bidding, told his 
message before the whole company, and the chorus has shuddered 
convulsively at the declaration that “’tis Laius’s blood which is 
working us woe,”’ the chorus is left in possession of the stage, and 
appeals to all the gods and goddesses, beginning with “ Immortal 
Voice, daughter of Golden “Hope,’ * to help in “the quest. Then 
Ch dipus in sixty lines (these long monologues are trying ; when his 
daughters are weeping on his bosom he has over thirty, having, 
just before, told the chorus of his sorrows in forty -five lines ) 
explains w hat he will do, and curses bitterly the man who, knowing 
aught about Laius’s murder, forbears to tell what he knows. Mr. 
Randolph managed very well a part which they may well say would 
overtax the most finished actor. To criticise properly one must 
hear more than once. To me he seemed somewhat to weary of that 
very long speech, and to be inclined to scold in the Teiresias scene 
that follows: ; nor did he make all that one can fancy might be made 


* “The Voice” which in historic Greece sometimes sped over wide tracts the news 
of victory —as, for instance, of the battle of Mycale. 
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of the scene with the Corinthian messenger, where he so fatally 
misunderstands Jocasta’s agonised appeal to inquire no further into 
a queen's natural disinclination to have her husband proved a peas- 
ant’sson. But atthe end he came out grandly. His blind feeling 
forth from the pillar to which he clings, his putting back first one 
hand and then another after he had loosed his hold, was painfully 
realistic; and his cry (line 1316), “Ah me!” and yet once more, “ Ah, 
woe is me!”’ has seldom been surpassed on any stage. But [must 
hark back again. While Cidipus sits on his throne beside the family 
altar, enter Teiresias, the blind seer, the same whom Odysseus, 
generations later, is so anxious to consult that he seeks him among 
the dead in the land of the Kimmerians. Clad in ghostly grey, 
Teiresias (Mr. H. Head, of Trinity) is splendidly put on the stage; 
but, knowing that the man before him is he who has brought the 
curse on the land, he seeks at once to go, that at any rate the 
doom may not by his lips be denounced on him whom he has loved 
as Samuel did Saul. But Cidipus forces him to speak; nay, 
angers him, and ends by wildly flinging at him an accusation of 
conspiracy: “Tis thou and Creon have devised this thing.” 
Then the seer, stung past bearing, hurls at the king the terrible 
charge, ‘Thou art the man,’ and prophesies the doom that 
“when thou’rt sightless, as thou tauntest me with being, the 
double lash of thy mother’s and thy father’s curse shall drive 
thee forth.’ Qidipus repels the charge with scorn ; and, when 
Teiresias meets his boast of having solved the Sphinx riddle with, 
“ Yes, ’twas that very fortune that undid thee,”’ he answers, in 
the spirit of St. Paul when he wished that “ he was accursed from 
Christ for his brethren ” (Romans ix. 3), and of Saint Just when he 
cried: “Que mon nom soit flétri, pourvua que la France soit 
libre ’°—TI care not, since I once did save the city’ (line 443). 
The whole of this dialogue was quick, crisp—nothing declamatory 
about it ; and the restless movements of the chorus accentuating 
the growing quarrel, their joining in when Teiresias asks: “ Dost 
verily call me plotter?” and their start when the king, mad with 
rage, denounces the honoured seer as a “ tricky quack,” were 
admirable, and showed an amount of training the consciousness 
of which may partly account for the breathless attention with 
which the usually noisy undergraduates listened to every word. 
Teiresias’s agony, too, after the king, bidding him “ avaunt,” has 
rushed from the stage, is grand. He has loved this man whom 
now he has to denounce before the elders of his people. 

But they wholly refuse to believe the seer’s denunciations (line 
500) ; and to rousing music, with crashing bursts of unison, they 
call for the quest : “ Whoe’er he be we'll find him ; Vengeance 
shall pursue him. The Furies behind him shall ride and ride 
until they find him.” 

Then follows the scene between Creon and Cidipus, Jocasta 
coming in as a peacemaker. The despairing way in which, while 
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she grasps the tripod, she looks after her brother Creon, as, with 
wrath in his heart, he leaves the stage, gives presage of the 
sorrow that is to come. She looked the part—older somewhat 
than Cidipus, yet most comely; and her sheeny dress and gold 
tissue veil did credit to the costumier (this time, I believe, one of 
Cambridge). In the questioning between her and (Edipus about 
the circumstances of Laius’s death and Cidipus’s own early life, 
the interest was so wonderfully kept up that one quite forgot 
they were speaking a foreign tongue. Every point told—(Cdipus 
winces and clings to his sceptre when she tells how Laius was 
killed at the crossways ; his exulting description of his youthful 
prowess, “I killed them all,” is followed at once by the dread 
misgiving, “ Yet were this stranger kin at all to Lainus, who 
among men would be more curst than 1?” hearing which the 
sad wife-mother sinks into the throne and watches blankly as he 
goes on to detail the rest of the prophecy, which he has fulfilled 
though he knows it not. Soon, however, and strangely (herein 
she has been compared with Lady Macbeth), she takes heart and 
says: “The one who ran away spoke of robbers; he can’t go 
back upon his word, and, even could he, how could Laius’s 
murderer be Laius’s son? That poor child perished on the 
mountains long ago. Therefore of oracles I take no heed; I'll 
not look to my right hand or my left because of them.” And 
so, cheering and fondling her husband, she passes at his side into 
the palace. 

In the next act Jocasta returns and sacrifices to the household 
gods. Then comes in the messenger from Corinth with the 
news that Polybus is dead. This fills Jocasta with such trium- 
phant joy that she looks at once ten years younger: “That was 
the very man my (Edipus was doomed to kill—his father. O ye are 
naught, ye oracles of the gods!” And her husband, Siesta 
the taunt at the banquet, shares in her momentary exultation. But 
soon the messenger destroys their confidence: “ Polybus was 
nought to thee in blood.” And as, question by question, Cidipus 
forces from him the fatal certainty, she can bear it no longer ; 
and, after a vain attempt ver stop her husband’s inguiries, rushes 
off to kill herself : “Ah, woe! ah, woe! thou wretched one. That’s 
my last word to thee. "Henceforth I am dumb for ever.” 

But Cidipus will find out the secret. He thinks his wife’s 
hortor is because she has discovered that he is base born; so, while 
the chorus is presaging that he will soon be recognised as the 
son of god and nymph, he is questioning the messenger ; and 
when the old herdsman, survivor of the Laius fray, is brought i in 
and would fain stop the messenger’s mouth, the king forces him to 
go on; signs to his guards to ‘draw their swords on him, extorts 
from the unwilling old man the secret that he had kept. so long, 
and finds himself Jocasta’s son as well as Laius’s murderer. 
The messenger, Mr. James of King’s, who played Peisthetairos, 
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the chief demagogue, in the Birds, was admirable; he spoke 
his Greek without effort, just as if it had been English. The sad 
wailing of part of the sixth chorus ushers in the messenger who 
tells of Jocasta’s suicide and (£dipus’s self-inflicted blindness. 
All through those long speeches (one of them of fifty lines) the 
fifteen members of the chorus had fifteen different ways of 
expressing, in unison, the deepest concern. Sometimes with 
their backs to the audience, anon facing it ; sometimes standing 
in line in various attitudes ; sometimes pacing round the altar. 
When -the news comes of Jocasta’s death, half fall prostrate, all 
bow to the earth; when they hear that Cidipus has put out his 
own eyes, each in his own fashion strikes his forehead. Admirably 
their voices went together ; every strophe was, I thought, a triumph 
of unison over part-singing. ‘The one weakness was the choragus’s 
speaking voice ; but those who sing well sometimes speak badly. 

I have spoken of blind Gidipus groping his way down, and of 
Creon’s clever acting in the closing scene. Mr. Randolph 
managed to admiration the king’s long, and to our sense some- 
what drivelling, laments over the situation. It only remains to 
show how the Greek pointed a moral (and a commonplace one) 
even from such a hideous calamity. 


“This is CEdipus, the worshipped CEdipus of wondrous lore. 


Not a man but bowed before him, envied him how high he rose. 
* * * * * * * * 


Therefore, mortals, spare your envy till the final day be done ; 
Wait for death, which seals us happy—wait until the course be run.” 


In the play, thus ending, there is not a gleam of light. 
(Hdipus’s sun goes down in thick darkness, his physical blind- 
uess being a fit sequence to that mental blindness which kept 
him from seeing the truth till it was literally forced upon him. 
But an end of this kind would, to Greek notions, seem un- 
finished ; G¥dipus at Colonos shows the old man triumphant in 
death, bringing prosperity to the land which has sheltered him. 
Greek tragedies were given in groups of three (trilogies), 
winding up with a “satyric drama ’’—not a satire, but a sort 
of opéra-bouffe, wild dances of satyrs and suchlike—as a relief 
to the intense pathos of the three other pieces. And for us 
moderus one of the three is quite enough. No one could wish, 
after blind Cidipus had been led off the stage, to see him in 
comparative happiness on Attic soil, amid the bay trees and olives, 
with a nightingale on every tree to solace him. Still less would 
one wish to carry on the story into the Antigone, through the 
ghastly war against Thebes and the unnatural slaughter of 
(Edipus’s two sons and the daughter consigned to a living tomb 
for watching by her brother’s corpse. That, however, was how 
the Greeks thought the story should be ended, and “ poetical 
Justice” fulfilled. Then, when no one of the race remained alive 
save “the colourless Ismene,” the curse would be worked ont, and 
VOL. XVIII. 3 
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the land might rest at peace. The present play, therefore, was 
only a third of the CEdipus drama, but undoubtedly the orandest 
third. Of course Antigone is a lovely character, with some traces 
of romantic love in her composition ; but Gdipus the King has 
a plot; and there is something almost modern in the way in 
which the characters are pitted against each other, and ‘n which 
the catastrophe is worked out. 

In mere stage effect it is no doubt inferior both to the Birds 
and to the Furies. In the latter there were some striking 
changes of scene ; the chorus was itself a character, and a most 
important one; and Athene (Miss Case—of course no woman 
could be got to act Jocasta), with the sun as he rose over 
Salamis reflected on her breastplate and her sheeny robe, gave ¢ 
charm to Mr. O’Connor’s scenery. 

The Birds remains stamped on my mind as a beautiful ex- 
travaganza, the dresses (wings, headpieces, etc.) being exquisitely 
managed, and the whole ending with the marriage of Peisthetaros 
and Harmonia in a burst of magnesium light and Bengal fire. 
But of real acting there was far more in this year’s play ; ; and 
I do hope the characters may be persuaded to hold together 
and to delight other audiences by giving forth that in eetting 
up which they have all shown such “commendable industry, and 
most of them such remarkable talent. 

I had thought of looking up earlier representations. Mr. 
Mullinger says little about them. Clark and Willis’s great book 
gives only a few dry facts. Here, then, is work for one who lives 
within reach of libraries, to set the present side by side with the 
past—to see how the « Stoicus vapulans’’ (Stoic who gets a 
flogging), which in 1618 at St. John’s called forth the lively 
admiration of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, would compare with any of 
our plays. No; you can’t compare them. The Jacobean taste, 
with its Jgnoramus and suchlike, was not at all for the tragedies 
which, in this earnest day, delight not alone the student, but 
Girton girls, London literary folk, and Lancashire school- 
mistresses. 

HENRY 
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A ROMANCE OF THE RIVIERA. 





“By George! a woman with that figure and that walk ought 
to have a face worth looking at! How she steps! I never 
saw a woman move better; and look at the pose of her head ! 
If there’s one thing I care about, it is the way a woman’s head 

is put on her shoulders. Sometimes it looks like a Chinese 
* Mandarin’s ; sometimes it pokes forward at an angle of 45°; 
and sometimes the throat seems omitted altogether; but by 
Jove! lines like that aren’t seen every day: and though that 
crape veil does do its best to hide the set-on of the head and 
throat, thanks to the wind one gets a pretty good idea of the 
sort of neck the woman has; and I’ll be bound the face isn’t far 
behind the rest of her. Ah! she’s going to turn! So now for 
it!” 

And Major Vivian pulled himself together, flung away his 
scarcely-begun .cigarette in order to give the object of his 
curiosity and admiration his undivided attention, and stepped 
jauntily on, with the assured and self-complacent air of an 
experienced lady-killer, to meet the tall figure in widow’s 
mourning, which, holding a bright-faced little English lad 
by the hand, had just begun “one more turn” on the 
Promenade. 

Whether Major Vivian was disappointed or not in the face 
which first met, and then turned away from, his searching and 
somewhat over-bold gaze, I cannot presume to say: those who 
read my story must answer that question for themselves, 
Enough for me to say that it was not a beautiful or handsome 
face ; scarcely even a pretty one, judged by the most lenient 
and uncritical standard : certainly the indications of a matchless 
figure and faultless walk were astray here if they pointed to 
an equally perfect face. Long-limbed as a Grecian goddess, 
graceful in movement, perfect in every proportion of her tall, 
phant figure, Evelyn Treherne somewhat disappointed those who 
expected to find equal beauty in her face. 

It was a refined face; a gentle and attractive face. The soft 
grey eyes were very ready to meet your own with an answering 
glance ; the tender mouth easily melted into a responsive smile. 
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Few ever spoke of Evelyn Treherne as beautiful ; none had ever 
called her plain. Hers was a face where smiles came far more 
readily than frowns ; and perhaps its leading characteristic was 
a look of innocence and trustfulness. Not a very fortunate 
temperament, this latter, for a woman, you will say ; certainly 
not for a young widow ; and you will be right. 

But Mrs. Treherne was not quite unprotected in her stay at the 
little southern watering-place where we find her ; she had with 
her a sister, who, if unattractiveness were synonymous with dis- 


cretion, could have supplied Evelyn with the latter out of her 


store, and yet have retained enough for her own needs. A 
“sheepdog” of the most watchful and conscientious character 
was Margaret Johnston: and if the truth must be spoken, she 
partook somewhat of the disposition of a less admirable breed 
of dog—the dog in the manger. Lovers or admirers she had 
none: and having none, it seemed to her the right and fitting 
thing that Evelyn 1 also should have none. 

When the girl had shyly shown her the great hoop of sapphires 
and pearls which Colonel Treherne, her crave lover and twenty 
years’ senior, had just placed upon her finger as a seal of their 
betrothal, the elder sister turned sharply away with the words, 
“Well, so you’ve managed to catch him, have you ? He must 
be an idiot to be taken in by a child like you!” spoken in a 
tone of bitterness, that to any more experienced ear would have 
betrayed the jealousy which prompted the speech. 

Then came a happy seven years of married life; years which 
brought many a joy, and scarcely the shadow of a trouble, to the 
centle girl whose husband held between her and the stern 
realities of life, the strong shield of his ever-watchful love. To 
her he seemed rather to supply the place of the father she had 
lost just when she was passing from childhood to girlhood than 
to represent the husband-lover of her girlish dreams. 

When the fatal wires, that in those days so often flashed from 
east to west the bitter news of dear ones gone suddenly from 
us, brought Evelyn Treherne the tidings that she was a widow, 
she mourned deeply and truly the husband whom she had lost. 
But youth and health were strong within her veins ; life with all 
its golden possibilities stretched brightly before her: and when 
Margaret Johnston, the evening before my story opens, began to 
urge upon her younger sister the advisability of returning to 
K ngland, to settle down in a new home “ quite in the country, 
or perhaps in some quiet cathedral town, where there is no 
garrison, and only a little clerical and female society ; for of 
course you will never marry again, but devote yourself to 
educating Harry,” Evelyn did not feel altogether prepared to 
fall in with that “of course.’ 

“T don’t see any reason why I shouldn't marry again, if | 
should feel so disposed, Margaret!’ answered the cirl ; “ dear 
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old Harcourt always said it was a shame for a man to make his 
wife promise never to marry again.’ 

“ And you really mean to say that you are already looking out 
for No. 2?” said the horrified spinster ; “and only just a year.’ 

“ Margaret! how can you talk such nonsense,” said Evelyn, 
half-langhing, half-angry ; “ I hope I never shall be looking out 
for No. anything!” 

“Well!” crowled Margaret, “now I shall know what to 
expect, and why you manage to get next the new arrivals at tadle 
Chéte if they look like a promising flirtation,” a remark which 
Evelyn passed by in silence ; experience having taught her that 
this was the wisest way of treating Margaret's ill-natured 
speeches and unfounded accusations. 

But to give Margaret her due, on this occasion she had some 
grounds for her ill-natured remark. In defiance of table d'héte 
etiquette, the fair widow generally managed to sit next any new- 

comer of attractive appearance and agreeable manners. If he 
found favour in her eyes, they remained neighbours at meals 
until fate carried him away from the hotel ; if “he was disagree- 
able or unimpressionable his place was moved higher up, and the 
chair at Evelyn’s side remained vacant till another new arrival 
and likely victim was inducted to the seat of probation. 

How the maitre d’hétel, at whose disposal all such arrangements 
are generally supposed to be, divined the fair widow’s wishes in 
the matter, was and still remains a mystery to the haditucs of 
the Hotel des P Rigid as fate, stern and incorruptible as 
Rhadamanthus, no persuasions, bribes, or blandishments had ever 
been known to alter the righteous dealings of Auguste, the head 
waiter. And yet the widow’s wishes were his, and her commands 
law ; though how conveyed none know to this day. 

Howey er, be that as it may, the result following upon Auguste’s 
divination of the widow’s wishes upon this occasion, was, that on 
entering the salle-d-manger somewhat late for dé Heaner on the 
morning when my story opens (Mrs. Treherne nearly “always did 
come in late for meals, in order to attract people’s attention,” her 
sister and intimate female friends used to say) she found Major 
Vivian installed in the chair at her right hand; that on her left 
being occupied by seven-year-old Harry, whilst beyond him was 
seated the amiable Margaret. 

We will not attempt to listen to the conversation between the 
major and the widow, but that it became somewhat friendly, and 
even familiar, before the close of the meal, may be inferred from 
the following remarks which passed between two of their fellow- 
convives seated at some little distance lower down, on the opposite 
side of the table. 

“The fair widow has a new victim to-day,” said Captain 
O'Flaherty to his neighbour, a half-pay naval officer, “do you 
know who he is?” 
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‘His name is down in the hotel book as Vivian—Major Vivian, 
of Stapleton Court, Yorkshire,” answered Mr. Sharpe (late lieu- 
tenant in H.M.S. Arethusa), “and I overheard him telling another 
fellow that he had come round to Marseilles in Charlton’s yacht. 
Talked as if he was rather a swell; or thought himself one, any 
way.” 

“Came out with Charlton, did he ? Wonder where the dickens 
Charlton picked him up? He generally has tidy sort of fellows 
with him on his yacht. Somehow I seem to know the man’ S 
face; and yet I don’t know him by the name of Vivian, certainly.” 

“Well, he seems to be making the running pretty hot with the 
fair Treherne, at any rate,”’ rejoined the sailor; “‘and he seems to 
find favour in her eyes, too,” he added, as Mrs. Treherne rose, and, 
still talking to Major Vivian, moved slowly down the long dining- 
room and out into the corridor. 

Mr. Sharpe would certainly not have retracted this latter 
remark, had he followed the two along the corridor and into the 
little salon where the piano stood. Mrs. Treherne was no finished 
musician, but she played simply and with taste ; and she possessed 
the gift, rare amongst far more talented pianists, of being able to 
dispense with written music. It had come to be a habit with her 
to spend half an hour or so at the piano in the little salon 
immediately after deiner; idly playing over some of the simple 
old tunes learnt in'the far- -away English schoolroom long ago ; 
tunes which she had been used to play in the twilight hours of 
her short married life, to the husband who now lay buried under 
the desert sands of Africa. 

As a rule, the first notes of the piano used to send Margaret 
Johnston upstairs to her room. She was not musical; she 
enjoyed her mid-day siesta; and she had an idea that whilst 
Evelyn was playing she was safe, and not likely to get into 
mischief. To-day she hesitated slightly ; but Major Vivian was 
standing on the balcony, apparently interested in nothing more 
musical than a voluble and abusive quarrel, which was going on 
in front of the hotel, between a voiturier and his fare ; the day 
was warm, and Miss Johnston was sleepier than usual, and so 
she wended her accustomed way upstairs, and was soon lost in a 
delightful slumber. 

Evelyn went on playing, as usual. For the time she had for- 
gotten her sister, Major Vivian, everything that was part and 
parcel of her present existence. She had just finished the last 
notes of “Ye Banks and Braes,” and was about to shut the 
piano and rise from it, when a voice behind her said, “ Don’t stop, 
Mrs. Treherne ! it is such a treat to hear a little English music ; 
won’t you play just a little more?” 

Was it the unmistakable look of admiration which met 
Evelyn’s startled glance as she rose from the piano, which struck 
a forgotten chord in her memory, and brought back the remem- 
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brance of the love that was gone? Did it “ mind her of departed 
days, departed never to return”? At any rate she felt the tears 
rushing to her eyes, and with a trembling “I can’t go on, it 
makes me think of »” hurried from the room. 

Don’t call her a designing flirt, reader. Never in this world 
was there a woman who deserved the accusation less. Weak, 
foolish, fickle, perhaps ; but designing, certainly not ; and if her 
conduct was just the line of action to lead on and attract a man 
like Major Vivian, it was a mere matter of chance, of coincidence, 
and certainly not the result of any study of his character, or pro- 
found plotting on the part of Evelyn Treherne. 

But as a matter of fact her character did attract him greatly. 
Boldness or fastness in a woman had no attractions for Major 
Vivian ; for him the gentler, softer traits in her character alone, | 
had charms. The more trustful, confiding, helpless, a woman was, 
the more she appealed to his admiration. And no side of Evelyn 
-Treherne’s character showed more prominently than that which 
exhibited just these qualities. 

I must leave to the reader’s imagination very much that 
followed during the next week or or so in the Hotel des P 
The old drama was played out once again; the old game of 
pursuit, ambush, feigned avoidance, and finally capture. And the 
dénotiment (so far as lookers-on were concerned) took place as 
follows :— 

Along the front of the Hotel des P , as all my readers who 
know it will readily remember, runs a balcony, upon which open 
all the first-floor rooms which face the south (including the 
general salon and several private sitting-rooms). Here, on fine 
evenings, sit the inhabitants of the hotel, smoking, talking, and 
listening to the band, whenever it plays on the Promenade 
beneath. In front of the entrance to the hotel are two electric 
lamps, which, however, are only used on grand occasions, the 
ordinary gas-lamps being considered sufficient for every-day 
purposes. 

About a fortnight after my story opens, a glorious evening 
tempted all who were staying in the hotel to their favourite seats 
on the balcony ; amongst them, Margaret Johnston, who, with a 
few choice spirits, was engaged in chat and gossip just outside the 
salon windows. As for her sister, she had wandered out with 
Major Vivian after dinner, and having taken a turn or two on the 
Promenade was now sitting with him on one of the benches in 
front of the hotel. Captain O’Flaherty and Mr. Sharpe had also 
returned from a stroll, and were finishing their post-prandial 

cigars on the balcony, leaning on the railings and now and then 
exchanging remarks on the various sights and sounds which 
reached them from the Promenade below. 

Such was the position of the various parties which my story 
concerns when the electric lamps suddenly flashed into light, in 
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honour of the local féte observed that day, and revealed—well, 
no matter what, reader, only the major and the widow were 
sitting very close together, and the last thing in the world that they 
expected was that searching electric licht—and the major’s arm 
was, well, where would yours have been had you been sitting in 
the dark very close to a fascinating widow, who had only that 
morning confessed that she loved you? “ Moni soit qui mal y 
pense: ‘and the only pity was that Margaret Johnston happened 
to be straining her eyes in search of the erring couple, and had 
turned them upon that particular seat just at the fatal moment 
when the electric light flashed into being. 

Poor Evelyn knew what was in store for her half an hour 
later when, as she was making her way to her own room, her 
sister’s door opened and a solemn voice said, 

“Evelyn, I should like to say a few words to you, if you 
please.” 

“ Yes, Margaret. What is it ?” 

“Close the door, if you please, Evelyn. 1 have no wish to 
disgrace you before ‘the whole hotel, however careless you may be 
of your own reputation.” 

“ Margaret! how dare you say such things?” Evelyn could, 
and did, fire up occasionally at her sister’s innuendoes. 

“ May | ask whether you are engaged to be married to Major 
Vivian, Evelyn ?” 

“ Yes, Margaret, I am.” 

“To a man you know absolutely nothing about ; an adventurer, 
a penniless stranger , 

“YT beg your pardon, Margaret ; Major Vivian is nothing of the 
sort. He has an estate in Yorkshire, and a house in London, 
and is well off.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“ He did himself.” 

*« And, of course, you believe everything he tells you! Well, 
Evelyn, I think you might have consulted me in the matter.” 

r Well, I should have told you about it had you given me time. 
He only proposed to me this morning, and how could I think of 
money and that sort of thing at once? His leave is up on 
Thursday, and he must go home at once, and he says he is so 
miserable at, the thought of leaving me; he has a sort of pre- 
sentiment that something i is going to happen to him, and that he 
will never see me again.’ And Evely n was all but in tears at the 
mere idea of such a sudden end to her happiness. 

Try as hard as she might, Miss Johnston could find no excuse 
for interfering in the matter, and during the few remaining days 
of the major’s stay abroad was obliged to content herself with 
venting her ill-natured spite in sneers at the lovers. Poor 

Evelyn had enough to do in comforting her lover, whose depres- 
sion of spirits increased as his time for departure drew near. 
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“JT can’t bear to think of leaving you, my darling! I feel as 
if I should never see you again. If I hadn’t promised Charlton 
that I would go home with him in his yacht, I would telegraph to the 
Horse Guards that I had broken my leg, or my ribs, or anything 
just for a few more days with you, my darling ! ” 

* But the Fates were inexorable ; and in the most miserable of 
spirits Major Vivian and Evelyn Treherne exchanged their 
farewell for a few weeks at least; the former reiterating his 
presentiment that something or other would happen to prevent 
their ever meeting again, and Evelyn consoling him with the 
promise that she would follow him to England as quickly as 
circumstances would permit. 

And so the lovers parted. Major Vivian took the express for 

Marseilles, where, as he said, his friend awaited his promised 
return, purposing to sail for England directly he rejoined the 
yacht. 
. And Evelyn? It was not her nature to mope and fret, and 
truth compels me to state that she seemed to find much con- 
solation in the rattling conversation, and frequent compliments of 
a handsome young Irishman, who, much to Margaret’s disgust, 
was installed in Major Vivian’s vacant seat. 

So the days passed, and on the fourth after the major’s 
departure a dépéche was handed to Margaret Johnston, as she 
came in from her morning stroll :— 


“Prepare Mrs. Treherne for bad news.” 


No signature,: only the name of the town from whence it 
came—“ Marseilles.” And a few hours later’ came another 
dépéche :— 


“Major Vivian fell overboard from the yacht, and is drowned.” 


Poor Evelyn! I must do her sister the justice to say that 
she broke the sad news to her very tenderly, and I must also 
confess that the fair widow did not seem altogether as broken- 
hearted as might have been expected. Indeed some of the 
inmates of the hotel were a little scandalised at her finding 
such evident consolation in young Brady’s society and very 
marked attentions. Public opinion is, however, a many-headed 
monster, and I hardly know whether Mrs. Treherne was more 
eRe or condemned as a flirt, when the following incident took 
place. 

Captain O‘Flaherty had just read aloud from the Times the 
following announcement :— 


“On the 14th, accidentally drowned at sea, Frederick Vivian, aged thirty-eight, of 
Stapleton Court, Yorkshire,” 


and proceeded to add his own comment thereupon. 
“ Poor beggar! it’s a pity he didn’t stop with the widow, and 
let Charlton go home alone in his yacht!” 
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“Charlton did return home alone,’ remarked a new-comer 
who had entered the smoking-room a minute or two before ; “ of 
whom are you speaking ?”’ 

“Why, of Major Vivian, the fellow who was engaged to Mrs. 
Treherne here. Haven’t you heard? He came out to Marseilles 
in Charlton’s yacht ; came on here, fell in love with the widow, 
and was on his way home again with Charlton when he fell 
overboard and was drowned. He was going to leave the Service 
and marry her at once. Awfully rich; had a place in Yorkshire 
and a house in Grosvenor Square, and goodness knows how many 
thousands a year! Poor beggar, it won’t do him much good 
now !”’ 

“Tf you are speaking of Major Vokes, the fellow with long 
fair moustaches and a sabre-cut over the left temple,” quietly 
rejoined the new arrival, “your fair widow is very w ell quit of 
him. He is the only fe low who came out with Charlton ; ; and 
he certainly did not return with him, for Charlton sailed a fort- 

night ago alone. Nor is he drowned, for I saw him walking 
about Marseilles yesterday. And as for his place in Yorkshire! 
He married the daughter of old Stitches, the tailor at Ports- 
mouth ; has half-a-dozen brats, and only his pay to live upon. 
Drowned? no, but I’ve often heard him wish himself at the 
bottom of the sea! That woman has a devil of a temper, and it 
isn’t often he can get away from her! When he does he 
apparently manages to amuse himself.”’ 
“sor. 



































































WORK AND WORKERS, NO. I. 
MEDICAL EMPLOYMENT FOR LADIES. 


BY A. T. VANDERBILT. 
(Author of “ What to do with Our Girls ; or, Employment for Women,’’) 


I. 
LADY DOCTORS. 


MepicaL work is not only specially adapted to women, but is 
also an occupation in which, no matter what the branch of it 
may be, a very good income may be earned and constant employ- 
ment obtained. It may be treated of under the various heads 
of “ Ladies as Doctors,” as “ Chemists and Druggists,” “ Dis- 
pensers and Doctors’ Assistants,” also as ‘“‘ Professional Nurses,”’ 
“Medical Missionaries,’ and “ Attendants upon the Insane,” 
all of which we shall treat of practically in due course. We now 
commence with LADY DOCTORS. 

The bare idea of any woman entering the medical profession, 
other than as an ordinary nurse or midwife, was formerly essen- 
tially repugnant to most people, but times have altered, and 
with the spread of education, the public have at last begun to 
realise the fact that medical women not only have a mission, 
but can also do an enormous amount of good. In the Hast, 
where a male doctor is seldom, if ever, allowed to enter the 
harems or zenanas, they have an immense field for usefulness, 
which even the most prejudiced will scarcely deny. The customs 
of Oriental countries require the higher class of women to main- 
tain the utmost seclusion, so that even in those very rare cases 
when a doctor is admitted, he is not allowed to examine his 
patient with sufficient care to ensure a correct judgment as to 
her ailment; hence hundreds and thousands of women and 
children perish every year, because they have no one at hand 
possessing any medical knowledge to visit them; and to these the 
Lady Doctor, or Female Medical Missionary, must, of necessity, 
prove an incalculable blessing. 

There is, in fact, an immense field for duly qualified medical 
Women, not only amongst the natives, but also among those 
Europeans, resident or temporarily stationed in outlying dis- 
tricts, far from the great centres or cities. In such cases as 
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these, in the stations in China, India, Africa, or any other Eastern 
country, there may be, for hundreds of miles, not a single being 
having any medical know ledge whatever. Ladies and gentlemen, 
young and old, rich or poor, leaving their own country, for business 
or other causes, are thus at the mercy of disease and ‘death ; they 
have no knowledge of medicine or surgery, even in its simplest 
forms. One or more is taken ill. No one knows anything of 
the means which God has so mercifully provided for their cure ; 
and if they do, the exact doses are not known, possibly the 
materials are not even at hand. She who has sickened dies ; 
another, and again another is swept away, when it might, humanly 
speaking, have been otherwise, had some brave active woman, 
with a thorough knowledge of ‘medicine, have been there. Say, 
for example, an outbreak ‘of smallpox: a lady trained to medical 
work would know how to vaccinate ; and how many lives would 
she not be the human means, under God, of saving? How much 
sorrow and suffering might she not avert : 2 

Here, at home, Lady Doctors have also a value—their presence 
among us, their very restlessness and activity being beneficial. 
The women of the present day are, many of them, so utterly 
useless, so regardless of others, so wrapped up in themselves, 
and, above all, so supremely ignorant of the most rudimentary 
principles of health and sanitation, that if they can be raised 
from their apathy, and a little light shed upon them, we ought 
surely to encourage those who do it. Our Lady Doctors fulfil 
this mission. They wake up the rest of their sex to a sense 
of their responsibilities and duties, and for this alone we ought 
to be thankful. There is far more merit in the woman, who 
regardless of the world’s opinion, enters a profession which 
entails much self-sacrifice, but in which she may, and necessarily 
must, be ameans of good to others, than in the useless creature 
whose husband and children, when on a sickbed, are handed 
over to the tender mercies of a hired nurse, and who knows 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the requirements of a sickroom. 
In the olden time women were “ pure and womanly,”’—they knew 
the symptom of every complaint, were skilled in the preparation 
of every delicacy, were untiring in their devotion—“ ministering 


angels ”’ —whose mission was “to love and to sav e.” Those of 


the present day are unfortunately very often the reverse of this. 
“God’s precious gift of life is often literally placed in our hands.” 

It is so holy, so sacred a thing, shall we not think how to preserve 
it best ?—have we no duty to ‘those around us? Yet upon matters 
of health, the grossest ignorance is allowed to prevail! We are 
content to see the poor, “and even those we lov e, suffering from 
illness, and lacking the help that their own children might learn 
to afford, for the veriest child, (¢/ we would only trouble ourselves 
to do it), might be so taught, as to render her a treasure and a 
blessing to her friends in times of sickness. 
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Whilst, however, thus upholding the cause of medical women, 
it is in no way advocated, as opposed to the ministrations of the 
opposite sex. Few women, however skilful or well trained, can 
ever attain the practical and varied experience of a medical man ; 
also the idea that women should, ou the grounds of so-called 
delicacy, be solely treated by females, is in itself an unworthy 
suggestion. “ To the pure, all things are pure.’ Those who 
know no evil, suspect none. And Lord Chesterfield’s adage, that, 
“a nice man”? (2.e., an over-particular and prudish one) “is a 
man of nasty ideas,’ may be fitly applied, to those, who are in- 
capable of appreciating the noble spirit of disinterestedness 
and philanthropy, for which the medical profession, as a body, 
is remarkable. As regards the prospects of those ladies who 
embrace this vocation, it is generally recognised that if they 
possess the character needed for the work, and enter upon medical 
practice, after careful and thorough training, they are able, with- 
out any very long delay, to earn for themselves fairly good 
incomes. The outlay involved in a complete medical education, 
may therefore be considered as a good investment of capital, 
and one likely to return a high rate of interest, in the form of 
revenue. 

The demand for the services of medical women at home and 
abroad is indeed steadily increasing ; several public appointments 
in dispensaries and hospitals have recently been given to ladies, 
as also two important posts in the Civil Service. In March 1883, 
Miss Edith Shove was appointed medical superintendent of the 
female staff at the General Post Office, London; and in July 
of the same year, Miss Cradock was appointed medical officer 
to the female staff at the Post Office, Liverpool ; the salaries 
for these appointments varying from £300 to £400 per annum. 

Three or more distinguished Lady Doctors are now practising 
at Bombay, one of them having the charge of a hospital for 
native women and children; another, Mrs. Scharlieb, a gold 
medallist in obstetric medicine, had the honour of being received 
at Windsor by the Queen, and also at Marlborough House, by 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, before leaving for 
Madras, where she is now practising as a physician. 

Besides work abroad, in the Hast, and in our various colonies, 
there is a large field for ladies in our manufacturing districts, 
Where female factory hands are employed. My own experience 
(which, however, has only been with male labour), is this, that 
it is usual, where employments are of a dangerous or unhealthy 
hature, to contract with a medical man to attend the employés 
for a fixed sum per annum. Part of this is paid by the employer, 
the rest is, by agreement with the men, deducted from their 
weekly wages, and reserved for the doctor. All parties are thus 
benefited. The men know that in case of illness or accident 
they can immediately command skilled attendance, free of cost, 
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(as they do not miss the trifling weekly deduction from their pay), 
and the doctor secures a permanent addition to his income, upon 
which he can rely. He also possesses the entire confidence of his 
patients, who know, that, for obvious reasons, it is to his interest 
to keep them in good health. 

There are many manufactures of a dangerous and unhealthy 
nature, in which women are employed, such as white lead works 
etc., and, without doubt, a Lady Doctor would find no difficulty 
in obtaining an appointment in connection with them. This 
would, at any rate, give her a fair start in her profession, and 
pave the way to a more extended sphere of usefulness. There 
is also a fine field for medical women in the mining and moun- 
tainous districts of Wales and Scotland. The colliers’ wives, and 
peasantry generally, do not, as a rule, care for doctors, and even 
in most serious illnesses prefer to do without them. They have 
usually a profound belief in sundry decoctions of herbs, which 
are supposed to cure any complaint. Also, there is generally 
a “wise woman” in the district, who is invariably invoked on 
such occasions. 

In some parts of Wales, house rent is remarkably cheap. In 
the mountainous and outlying districts, a very good house and 
garden can be had for £10 per annum. The country itself is 
lovely, and there is an amount of freedom and unconventionality 
in it which one misses sadly in England. 

Ladies can obtain medical degrees from the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Ireland ; the Royal University of Ireland ; 
and the Univ ersity of London, Burlington House; but in order to 
do this, they must first have the necessary qualifications and train- 
ing, and at present this can only be obtained at the London Schoo! 
of Medicine for Women, which was established for the purpose 
of giving women a complete medical education. 

It is, Indeed, the only recognised medical school in Great 
Britain and Ireland open to female students. It is in associa- 
tion with the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, and provides 
a complete medical education for women, its students being 
admitted for their practical instruction to the hospital. 

They must not be less than eighteen years of age, and must 
present testimonials as to character. They do not “reside at the 
school, but there is a hall of residence, under the management 


of a committee, at 1, Byng Place, Gordon Square. A list of 


lodging-houses can also be obtained from the Secretary. 

The course of study occupies from four to five years ; and the 
cost of a medical education varies, within moderate limits, with 
the requirements of the several ex camining boards. In the case 
of the three diplomas open to women, the total cost of either, 
spread over four years, is as follows :—(a) For the licence in 


medicine and midwifery of the King’s and Queen’s College of 


Physicians, Dublin, £172 13s. ; (b) For the medical, surgical, 
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and obstetric diplomas of the Royal University of Ireland, 
£179 3s.; (c) For the medical and surgical diplomas of the 
London University, £195 17s. 

These sums include the fees at the school, at the hospital, for 
instruction in practical midwifery, etc., and all examination fees. 

Practical pharmacy costs £3 3s. extra. The fee for hospital 
practice alone, is £45 for the entire course. Students are allowed 
to enter for each course of lectures, separately, if they prefer it. 
The fees for the different courses vary from two to eight guineas. 

The diploma of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians, 
Dublin, is the easiest to obtain, and also the least expensive; but 
it simply confers a right to practise medicine and midwifery, 
whereas the possession of a university degree gives a higher social 
standing, and the right to practise surgery also. 

The above terms may at first sight seem rather high, but when 
we consider that they extend over four or five years, being at the 
rate of only about from £387 to £45 per annum, for which a 
thorough medical education is given, and a medical degree obtained, 
we are somewhat surprised at their moderation, especially as they 
include medical lectures and practical instruction from some of 
the most eminent physicians and surgeons of the day. 

Further information as to the school may be obtained from 
the dean, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; the honorary secretary, 
Mrs. Thorne, or of the assistant secretary, Miss Heaton, at the 
School of Medicine for Women, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, formerly 39, Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C. 


Il. 
LADY CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE business of a chemist and druggist is usually considered 
remunerative, and as returning a higher rate of interest for the 
capital invested, than any other trade ; it is one specially adapted 
to the daughters of country medical men, who in many instances 
have acquired some practical knowledge of dispensing, and of 
the properties of the various drugs. Several ladies have already 
qualified themselves as pharmaceutical chemists, and are doing 
a good trade. One has been established over ten years. The 
capital required to start in business is from £300 upwards. 
Ladies who wish to embark in it can now do so, as the examina- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Society are open to them. The 
following are particulars :— 

There are three examinations. (1) The first, or preliminary, 
for registration as apprentices or students, held at various centres 
throughout Great Britain, in January, April, July, and October 
of every year. Fee, two guineas. (2) The minor, for registration 
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under the Pharmacy Act, 1868, as chemists and druggists, held 
only in London and Edinburgh. Fee, three guineas. (3) The 
major, for registration as pharmaceutical ome under the 
P harmacy Act, 1852, also held only in Edinburgh and London. 
Fee, five guineas. 

Qualifications. —“ Preliminary ;”’ Latin, English grammar, 
composition, arithmetic, 7.e., first four rules, (simple and com- 
pound); vulgar fractions and decimals, simple and compound 
proportion, and a thorough knowledge of the British and metrical 
system of weights and measures. Examination wholly in writing. 
‘Time given, four hours and a half; but if candidates can produce 
certificates of having passed the Local Examinations of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, that of the 

College of Preceptors, or those of any legally constituted examin- 
ing body, previously approved by the Council, provided Latin 
and arithmetic be included in the subjects, they will be accepted 
in lieu of this preliminary. 

“ Minor’ candidates must be over twenty-one years of age, 
have passed the preliminary, and produce a certified declaration 
that for three years they have been registered, or employed, as 
apprentices or students, or have otherwise (and for the same 
period) been practically engaged in the translation and dispensing 
of prescriptions. The subjects of examination are :— 

Prescriptions.—To read and translate, without abbreviation, 
autograph prescriptions ; to detect errors , discover unusual doses, 
and have.a general knowledge of posology ; also to render into 
good Latin ordinary prescriptions written in English. 

Practical Dispensing—To weigh, measure, and compound 
medicines ; write the directions in concise language in a neat 
and distinct hand ; to finish, and properly direct ach package, 

Pharmacy. —To recognise the preparations of the pharmacopceia 
which are not of a definite chemical nature, and have well marked 
physical characters, such as extracts, tinctures, powders, ete. ; 
to give the proportions of the active ingredients, and possess a 
practical knowledge of the processes, and the principles of the 
processes, by whic h they are made, and of the best excipients and 
methods of manipulation for forming emulsions, pills, ete. 

Materia Medica.—To recognise specimens of roots, barks, 
leaves, fruits, resins, gums, animal substances, etc., used in 
medicine ; give the botanical and zoological names of the plants, 
etc., yielding them, and the natural families to which they 
belong ; name the countries and sources from which they are 
obtained, the officinal preparations into which they enter, and 
judge the quality, and freedom from adulteration or otherwise 
of the specimens. 

Botany.—To recognise the more important indigenous plants 
used in medicine. To possess a general knowledge of the ele- 
mentary structure of plants, and the structure and distinctive 
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characters of roots, stems, leaves, and their parts. To name and 
describe the various parts of the flower. 

Chemistry. — To recognise the ordinary chemicals used in 
medicine. To possess a practical knowledge of the processes 
by which they are produced, the composition of such as are 
compound, and explain the decompositions that occur in their 
production and admixture, by equations or diagrams. To deter- 
mine, practically, by means of tests, the presence in solution of 
the chemicals in common use, and explain the reactions which 
occur in each case. ‘To possess a general knowledge of the laws 
of chemical philosophy, and a practical knowledge of the means 
of determining specific gravities, densities, and temperature, and 
of the instruments appertaining thereto, and the physical and 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere. 

Qualifications.—“ Major.” The subjects are the same as for 
the “ minor”’ (which candidates must already have passed), but 
a much fuller knowledge is required. Also, they must have 
registered as chemists and druggists at least three months 
previously. 

Advice to Students.—Students should, if possible, attend the 
lectures and laboratory teaching of a School of Chemistry or 
Pharmacy, but if resident in a. locality where these facilities for 
improvement do not exist, they must make up for their deficiency 
by a judicious selection of books, and a patient and methodical 
course of scientific reading and experiment, without which, even 
the greatest advantages would be of little or no benefit. 

A small work, “Selecta é Preescriptis,” gives the terms usually 
employed in prescriptions. The ‘“ Pharmaceutical Latin Gram- 
mar’ is also extremely useful. 

For acquiring a knowledge of Experimental Chemistry, “ Att- 
field’s Chemistry’ should be followed; it gives all the requisite 
instructions, and enables a student to perform many experiments 
and operations without the advice or assistance of a teacher; 
a few test tubes, Florence flasks, gallipots, and wine glasses, 
some pieces of glass tubing, slips of window glass, and a spirit 
lamp, or common gas-burner, are quite sufficient apparatus to 
begin with. The chemicals required are those ordinarily used 
in medicine. As the science of chemistry underlies most of 
the operations of pharmacy, and more than any other subject, 
promotes the general mental development of all students, an 
extensive acquaintance with it is of the utmost importance. 

Botanya—Many of the substances used in medicine are of 
vegetable origin ; therefore a knowledge of the general structure 
of plants, and of those characters which serve to distinguish the 
different orders, genera, and species from each other, is absolutely 
necessary. In the study of this subject the illustrations should 
be derived from nature, and contiguity to green fields, sunny 

banks, and shady lanes, is an advantage which a country student 
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should appreciate. With these and “Bentley's Manual of Botany,” 
or,  Lindley’s School Botany,” the foundation of good botanical 
education may be laid. 

Chemistry and botany, form the groundwork, upon which other 
branches of knowledge have to be grafted. Thus, botany studied 
merely as a science, will not enable us to trace the history, and 
estimate the chemical and general, as well as botanical, character 
and properties of many drugs of vegetable origin, in the state 
in which they are met with in commerce. This becomes, there- 
fore, a special study, comprised under the head of “ Materia 
Medica.”* Inthe same manner, chemistry, studied as a science, 
would not afford the practical information required in many 
pharmaceutical operations; some of these involve merely physical 
changes, and a large proportion of them, have exclusive reference 
to the preparation of medicinal substances. The mxed knowledge 
relating to these operations is comprised under the head of 
“ Practical Pharmacy.” 

For the study of Materia Medica the best works are, “ Pereira’s 
Manual of Materia Medica,” by Farre, Bentley, and Warrington ; 
“ Royle’s Manual of Materia Medica,’ or “Garrod’s Essentials 
of Materia Medica.’’ Students should make a list of all the drugs 
(not their preparations) ordered in the Pharmacopeeia, and divide 
them into three groups, as “animal,’’ “vegetable,” and ‘‘mineral,” 
in alphabetical order, and under their Latin names ; they should 
then become acquainted with their natural history, characters, 
medicinal properties, the active chemical principles upon which 
these properties depend, etc. Materia Medica being founded on 
the sciences of botany and chemistry, it should, of course, :be 
studied subsequently to them. 

Practical Pharmacy comprises a thorough knowledge of the 
above, and of the manipulations and various details relative to 
the preparation, dispensing, and sale of medicines. Cleanliness, 
neatness, diligent attention to work in hand, quickness, and 
expertness of manipulation, are actually necessary. 

Those ladies who reside in London and wish to qualify them- 
selves as chemists could not do better than attend the School 
of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical Society. The terms are as 
follows :— 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, including the physics of chemistry.— 
By Professor Redwood; each course comprising sixty lectures of 
an hour and a half each. Fees (payable in advance) :—one 
course, £3 3s.; an entire session—two courses, £4 4s.; per- 
petual admission, £5 5s. Practical instruction in the reading 
and dispensing of prescriptions (the course), £1 1s. 

Botany and Materia Medica.—By Professor Bentley. Each 
course, sixty lectures (same as above). Fees (payable in ad- 
vance) :—Botany and Materia Medica, one course (five months), 

2 2s.; an entire session (two courses), including classification 
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of plants and practical botany, £3 3s.; classification of plants 
and practical botany, separately, £1 1s.; perpetual admission to 
all the courses, £4 4s. 

Practical Chemistry —By Professor Attfield. Fees (payable 
in advance) are on a scale equally moderate with the above. 

The laboratories are open from ten o’clock in the morning 
until five in the afternoon daily, except on Saturdays, when they 
are closed at two. ‘They are fitted up with every convenience for 
the study of the principles of chemistry, by personal experiment. 
They are specially designed for the student of pharmacy, but are 
equally well adapted for the acquirement of a knowledge of 
chemistry in its applications to medicine, manufactures, analysis, 
or original research. There is no general class for simultaneous 
instruction, each student following an independent course of 
study, always determined by her previous knowledge ; pupils 
can therefore enter for any period at auy date. A complete 
junior course of instruction occupies about five months ; a com- 
plete senior course, including the higher branches of quantitative 
analysis, occupies ten full months,.and dates from the day of 
entry to that day twelvemonth. 

Many ladies attend the school; the first to do so was Miss 
Garrett, now Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. For further par- 
ticulars, address the Secretary of the Society, 17, Bloomsbury 

® Square, London, W.C. 
The Pharmaceutical Society in Ireland is also open to women. 
Ladies wishing to pass its matriculation examination can be 
prepared at the Queen’s Institute, 25, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
The fees are from five shillings to four guineas per subject. 
s Address, The Secretary. 

Ladies are also admitted to the lectures and laboratory of 
) the South London School of Pharmacy, 325, Kennington Road. 

) Fee, £15 for one year’s training. 
| Inspensers and Doctors’ Assistants.—Many medical men are 
glad to employ ladies in this capacity. They can also find 
appointments in hospitals, and there is becoming a demand for 
l them in infirmaries and dispensaries. The duties are very light, 
S$ Bp and the salaries vary from £30 to £60 with board and residence. 
Chose who desire engagements should advertise in the Lancet, 
- Ber in the British Medical Journal, both of which have a large 
f circulation among, and are the special organs of, the medical 
e profession. Dispensing is taught at the classes of the Pharma- 
'- Beceutical Society (as above); at the London School of Medicine 
9 Betor Women ; also at the Hospital for Women and Children, 
‘', Lupus Street ; in connection with the Zenana Medical Mission 


sh BPSchool and Home, 58, St. George’s Road, Eccleston Square, 
l- London, S.W. 
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II. 
LADY NURSES. : 


Or late years nursing has come to be a regular profession. 
The work is somewhat hard and confining, but a very good 
income may be obtained and constant employment found. It is, ay 
however, necessary, that those adopting it as a means of livelihood 
should have undergone special training, and be duly certificated 
as to their qualifications. Apart from these, the woman who 
would enter upon it must have considerable ‘“nerve,”—for she 





will be obliged to witness some very painful sights, and often be m 
called upon to render assistance in some very dangerous opera- I be 
tions—and yet, at the same time, whilst possessing the necessary 


amount of self-control to go through her duties properly, she 








must be possessed of that gentleness, forbearance, and good sic 
temper, without which the most scientific nursing will be off 
little avail. She may shudder at the first operation in the of 
hospital—even faint—but that is no sign that she will not be pr 
able to overcome her want.of self-control. Some of the best to 
surgeons have confessed to the same weakness at the beginning ac 
of their professional career. The nurse will soon get used to Ii th 
such unpleasant sights, and will feel the importance, the—shall of 
we say ?—solemnity of the situation she has undertaken, and will sle 
look upon it, not as for the mere love of gain, or as an ordinary of 
livelihood, but as a vocation, a “calling,” and as one of the Hi m: 
holiest of missions. - 
Nurses are trained at most of our various hospitals either /re cor 
of expense, by entering as a “nurse probationer,” and, OCC 
consideration of being taught, binding oneself to remain for a int 
term of years, generally three, at a small salary, or, by payment to 


for one year, or more, as a “ lady pupil,” the usual charge in this 























case being at the rate of one guinea per week, which includes mu 
board and residence, but not laundry expenses or uniform. Many an 
persons, however, prefer entering as ordinary nurse probationers, pri 
especially as no distinction of class is made: all are treated as dis: 
ladies alike. live 
The ultimate position, and prospects of a trained nurse, depend Ry em) 
greatly upon herself, her education, her various qualifications, Is ¢ 
and her personal disposition and character. If she is wel and 
educated, possesses good business capabilities, gifts of organist Hy 2 g 
tion and method, a knowledge of the world, and of humal iy pri 
nature generally, with the power and tact, of influencing for gool, Ri per 
those under her, she may aspire to become, eventually, the la [ 
superintendent of a large hospital. dep 
As regards the emoluments of her office, they vary as follows :— i abil 
Trained Nurses (in Hospitals) y ; , ; . ; £20 to £30 hur: 
pte... a a thor 
Matrons of Institutions, or Cottage Hospitals, Infirmaries, etc. 50 ,, 100 eXCK 


Lady Superintendents of Large Hospitals. ‘ , . ly ,, 400 
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In all cases, board, lodging, and, generally, laundry expenses 
are found, and to ordinary nurses or probationers, uniform is 
also supplied. 

In all hospitals the course of instruction comprises :— 

1. The dressing of blisters, burns, sores, and wounds; the 
application of fomentations, poultices, cups, and leeches. 

2. The administration of enemas, and use of catheter. 

3. The management of appliances for uterine complaints. 

4, The best method of friction to the body and extremities. 

5. The management of helpless patients; making beds ; 
moving, changing, giving baths in bed; preventing and dressing 
© bed-sores; and managing positions. 

6. Bandaging, making bandages and rollers, lining of splints. 

7. The preparing, cooking, and serving of delicacies for the 
sick. 

Nurses are also given instruction in the best practical methods 
of supplying fresh air, warming and ventilating sick rooms in a 
proper manner, and are taught to take care of rooms and wards ; 
to keep all utensils perfectly clean and disinfected; to make 
accurate observations and reports to the physician of the state of 
Me the secretions, expectoration, pulse, skin, appetite, temperature 
| of the body, intelligence—as delirium or stupor,—breathing, 
: sleep, condition of wounds, eruptions, formation of matter, effect 
: of diet, or of stimulants, or of medicines; and to learn the 
. management of convalescents. 

This teaching is given by physicians, some of whom are 
connected with the hospital, whilst others, often prominent men, 
occasionally give lectures. The superintendent, lady super- 
intendent, matron, and head nurses, also give practical directions 
to the pupils as to the management of the sick. 

At the present time, the demand for trained nurses is very 
much greater than the supply. Many are required to go abroad, 
and take the management of colonial hospitals, or to undertake 
. private nursing at home, in families, or institutions ; also’ for 
$m ‘listrict nursing. Many societies employ district nurses, who 

live in homes, and are sent out by them daily ; the clergy also 
(i employ them. Private nursing is exceedingly remunerative, and 


—4 [RR ie 2) evr —_— “~~ 


s, is divided into several branches, i.¢., surgical, medical, monthly, 
ll and mental. Doctors are always glad to hear of, and recommend 
\- a good nurse. Some employ their own, paying by the case. For 


0H Private nursing the remuneration varies from one to four guineas 

(, Per week, according to the wealth and position of the patient. 

ly In fact, the nurse can command her own price, which will 
depend upon the wealth and liberality of her patrons, and the 

a ability which she brings to bear on the case in hand. Good 
nursing is very often more important than good doctoring, and 
thousands of people are willing to pay liberally for such 

}¢xceptional help. Indeed, the demand for good trained nurses 
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for private patients far exceeds the supply, and provided a 
woman has made herself fully competent, in this peculiarly 
appropriate branch of woman’s work, the extent of her employ- 
ment will only be limited by her physical strength to render the 
services required. 

There are also various private persons who keep homes and 
send out nurses. They pay a regular salary, and give board and 
residence during the interval between engagements, but those 
they employ are bound to go wherever sent, at a moment’s 
notice, and their salary is very small indeed, only ten shillings 
per week, the persons who send them out receiving all payments 
from those requiring their services, and thus reaping all the 
profit ; also if they need the home during the time they are out 
of employment their ten shillings weekly is stopped. We would, 
therefore, advise no lady to deal with these persons, who are 
really “middlemen.” A good nurse, can always obtain employ- 
ment at first hand, by advertising in the Lancet, British Medical 
Journal, or Times, or through the hospital at which she has 
received her training, or those medical men under whom she has 
previously worked. 

Some ladies may, however, prefer the superior position and 
prestige of ‘military service’’ as a nursing sister under the 
Army Medical Department; the salaries are higher, and the 
Government confers a pension of £25 per annum for life, on 
those who have served twenty years. Candidates must be from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years of age, preference being given to 
widows and daughte1 rs of officers in either of her Majesty’s 
services. They are trained at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley, which provides nursing sisters for the ‘ Herbert” 
Hospital, Woolwich; also for Fort Pitt, Chatham, and the 
Guards’ Hospital, Vincent Square, London. They serve abroad in 
time of war. During the Egyptian campaign twenty-five were 
employed, and some still remain between the hospitals at Cairo 
and Ramleh. The present General-Superintendent has been in 
charge for several years, and recommends the position of nursing 
sister as fit for any gentlewoman ; the duties are not arduous, 
and the officers and soldiers are always grateful and thankful for 
what is done for them. The hospital itself is beautifully 
situated in a lovely district, a short distance from Southampton, 
amidst unrivalled scenery. ‘The sisters have separate bedrooms, 
a cosy, private sitting-room, a kitchen, and a servant between 
every four or five of them. 

After a month’s trial they complete a probation of one year's 
training, during which time they receive at the rate of £12 per 
annum, but after this, the pay is £30, and if made, or acting, as 
superintending sisters, they receive pay at the rate of £80 per 
annum and upwards. 

Besides the salary they have an allowance for board and 
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washing at the rate of 11s. per week ; also £25 per annum for 
the servant’s wages, and an additional 11s. weekly for her board 
and washing. Their travelling expenses on joining, and when on 
duty are also allowed, and a good uniform is provided. The 
sisters are, in fact, exceedingly well cared for, every attention 
being paid to their comfort and well-being. Ladies desiring 
further particulars should read “ What to do with our Girls ; or, 
Employment for Women” (Houlston & Long), or address the 
General -Superintendent of Nurses, Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley, near Southampton. 

As regards our other large hospitals, (the ordinary ones), they 
are all such splendid institutions, that it would be invidious to 
recommend any of them specially. In all, the comfort and 
happiness of the nurses is carefully studied. The salaries of the 
probationer nurses, during their course of training, vary alittle in 
some of them, as will be seen by the following particulars, which 
will act as a guide to, and sample of all hospitals :— 





Probationer Nurses. 





SALARIES, 














a eee = 
Age on ad- Ist 2nd Uni- 
mission, year.) year. 3rd year. form. Laundress. 
a 
London Hospital 23 to 35 £12 £20 * bs .. | Found No. 
St. Thomas’s .... 24 to 36 £10 £16 ve % be Do. /|1s. 6d. allowed 
weekly. 
University College 23 to 35 £14 £16 (Increases annu-} Do. Found. 
ally up to £30 
; in tenth year 
St. Bartholomew’s 25 to 30 £8 £12 £20 Do. |} Found. 
St. George’s ...... 25 to 30 £12 |£20 to £25 £32 to £40 Do. |£2 reac f al- 
owed. 
ep ee eee 20 and upwards | £12 £18 £18 Do. 
King’s College .... 24 to 38 £15 £18 /|£20, increasing} Do. Found. 
every threeyrs. 
Westminster...... 25 to 35 £10 £20 £22 Do. Found. 
Middlesex ........ os od o- | &2 £18 £24 Do. Found. 
Royal Free ...... 20 to 40 £10 £20 (Increases to £27; Do. 
in six years 
Evelina .......... we m -- | £0 £12 Increases £2) Do. 
yearly up to 
2 £24 
Le pee 7 = s< ee £15 £15 to £19 Do. 























_ It will be seen at a glance, that this is merely nominal pay, but 
it must be borne in mind, that the nurse is receiving instruction 
in what is to be, her profession. Then, again, she is under little 
or no expense ; she is boarded and lodged in the institution, her 
uniform is also found free of all cost, and when her training is 
completed, she can, if efficient, obtain promotion as head nurse, 
or ward sister, or as matron, and thus receive a much higher 
salary, or she can take to private nursing. 

_ Ladies desirous of being trained should write for further par- 

, ticulars to the lady superintendents of the various hospitals. 
Country ones train much on the same principles and terms as 

London ones. They should also apply to St. John’s House and 
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Sisterhood, 7, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., which provides the 
nursing for King’ s College, Charing Cross, and other hospitals ; 
to the Association for Promoting Trained Nurses in Workhouse 
Infirmaries, 44, Berners Street, London, W.; to the British 
Nursing Association, 34, Cambridge Place, Hyde Park, W. ; and 
to Dr. Griffith, the Zenana Medical Mission School and Home, 
58, St. George’s Road, Eccleston Square, London, 8.W. 

Monthly Nursing and Midwifery.—This is a very remunerative 
branch of a nurse’s work, and there is always a demand for 
qualified women, who, if certificated, can earn, in the families of 
the rich, from £15 to £20 per month, and, in many instances, 
much more than this. Medical men are always glad to hear of, 
and recommend good nurses, those who possess not only the 
requisite skill and training, but also the character, kindly dis- 
position, and tact, so necessary to render themselves agreeable 
and welcome to their patients. Strange to say, ladies are not as 
a rule so successful in this particular vocation as those of a 
humbler lot in life. They are said to lack sympathy and tender- 
ness, and with all their skill, ability, and superior education, fail, 
where those of a humbler class not only succeed, but are eag erly 
sought after. They are said to be hard and unbending, as able 
to witness, unmoved, and without signs of emotion or sympathy, 
scenes of suffering and pain, at which the most experienced 
medical man will quail, and as utterly unable to drop their 
identity as “the lady,” in that of the gentle, tender, com- 
passionate, patient, and sympathetic “ nurse.”’ 

Those who are desirous of adopting the profession, should 
undergo a course of training at a lying-in hospital, which, if they 
are adapted to the work, will give a certificate, but besides this, 
they will find it an advantage “to pass the ex xamination of, and 
obtain a diploma as a “skilled midwife”? from, the Obstetrical 
Society, 54, Berners Street, London. The fee is only a guinea, 
which is trifling compared with the additional status that accrues 
to them. 

The following hospitals receive ladies desirous of instruction :— 

The British Lying-in Hospital, Endel Street, St. Giles’s, 
London, W .C.—Midwifery students, age twenty-five to thirty- 
five, must be of tolerable education, eood character, and 
sound constitution, and reside in the hospital for at least 
three months; also pass an examination before receiving 
their certificate. Terms: ten guineas for instruction, and four 
pounds in advance for each month’s board and lodging (not 
including beer, wine, or washing). Monthly nurses, £7 3s. for 
the month’s course, of board, lodging and instruction. The 
arrangements are thoroughly comfortable and homely, though 
the locality is not a particularly nice one. The matron, Miss 
Freeman, has had many years’ experience, is of a kindly and 
sympathetic disposition, and takes great interest in the work. 
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The hospital is recommended by the medical profession, as, in 
spite of the locality, possessing greater advantages than other 
places of the kind. The pupils gain a more varied experience, 
being allowed to be present at every case possible, and no male 
students being admitted ; whereas, in other hospitals, pupils are 
only allowed “to attend certain cases, and the opposite sex are 
often present. 

General Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth, S.E. Terms: 
pupil midwives, three months’ training £26 5s. , paid in advance, 
and including, "poard, lodging, uniform, and instruction, but no 
washing. Pupil nurses, terms: £10 10s. for two months’ 
training, board, etc. ; good references required. 

Queen Charlotte's “Lying-in Hospital, 191, St. Marylebone 
Road, London, W. Pupil midwives, terms: €26 5s. for three 
months, including board and lodging, or £15 15s. non-resident. 
Pupils to provide their own washing, dresses, caps, and aprons. 
‘Monthly nurses, terms: £10 10s. for two months, £15 15s. for 
three months, including board and lodging. 

City of London Lying-in Hospital, City Road, London, E.C. 
Pupil midwives, £21, including board and lodging for three 
months. Pupil nurses, £5 5s. for three weeks’ board, lodging, 
and instruction. All pupils to provide their own laundress, tea, 
and sugar, also to bring not less than four washing dresses. 

For further particulars address the matrons of each hospital. 

Pupils are also received at St. John’s House and Sisterhood, 
and at the Zenana Medical Mission School and Home. 

“ Masseuses,” ‘or professional rubbers.—This is not a nice 
branch of medical work, but many women (some of them of a 
superior class) are nevertheless thus employed. The remuneration 
is from three shillings to one guinea per hour. No real educa- 
tional training is required, except, perhaps, a general knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology. Lessons from a good shampooer 
are, however, somewhat necessary, professional rubbing being 
nothing else but medical shampooing. Those who practise it, 
should - possess good health and a strong constitution, as it 1s very 
hard and tiring “work. 

Attendants on the Insane.—In county lunatic asylums, there 
is a great and continuous demand for these, and no previous 
training or experience is necessary. ‘The reason there are per- 
petual vacancies, is from the fact, that, as the constant and daily 
association with insane persons, is a severe strain upon the 
nerves, the authorities consider it best not to retain their 
attendants longer, than for about two years. These situations are 
often filled by those, who, otherwise of good character, have been 
the victims of misplaced confidence and affection, Such mis- 
fortune is considered no bar whatever to the appointments, which 
attord a merciful opportunity to young girls who are anxious to 
retrieve their reputations, and obtain a fresh start in life. If 
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they do their duty and deserve it, they receive good characters, 
and, upon leaving the asylum, can commence life afresh in any 
other sphere or vocation more suitable to them. The salaries 
vary from £18 to £40, with board, lodging, washing, and, i 
most cases, uniform. The above remarks do not of course refer 
to matrons or lady superintendents. Their positions are perma- 
nent, and their salaries vary from £80 to £100. For obtaining 
appointments in either hospitals or asylums, the best way is to 
advertise in the Lancet or British Medical Journal. 

A, T. VANDERBILT. 
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THE GREAT PERSIAN EPIC. 


What have we to do 
With Kai Kobdd the Great or Kai Kohert ? 

Let Zél and Rustem bluster as they will, 

Or Hatim call to supper—heed not you. 

Omar KHAYYAM. 


‘Tis nearly eight centuries since the worthy Omar in his delightful 
Rubdiydt put the above question, one which might come more 
. naturally from an English reader. But since his time (and Nizami, 
Attar, Anweri, Sadi, Hafiz, and J:imi, all come after him), the 
Persian poets have not ceased to turn to Firdausi’s great epic for 
their similes and historical references. The fate of Jemshid, the 
courage of Zal and Rustem, the dignity of Dara and of Kai- 
Khosran, the wisdom of Nushervan, the gentleness of Saiawush, 
and the beauty of Rudabeh or Tamineh, form subjects of comment 
for succeeding poets from the treasure-house of the first and 
greatest Persian poet, Firdausi. . 

The legends of the Persian kings had long been popular in and 
around Persia. - Gibbon notes that the name of Rustem was 
familiar to the Armenians as early as the fifth century. Mahomet — 
in the beginning of the eighth century was so apprehensive of the 
popularity of the “ Romance of Rustem and Ifendiyat”’ which 
had been introduced amongst the disciples of his new religion at 
Mecca, that in the chapter of the Koran entitled “ Lokman,” he 
denounces him “ who purchaseth a ludicrous story ”’ (7.é., vain and 
silly fables—Sale) “that he may seduce men from the way of 
God.’ Sale says that All Nodar even employed singing girls to 
divert with the songs and tales of Persia, those who were inclined 
to become Moslems. Yezdjird, the last of the Persian kings, 
shortly before the Mohammedan conquest collected these romances 
into one prose work entitled ‘‘ Bastan-nameh.”’ Afterwards when 
the Moslem Sultans of Persia adopted the traditions of the 
country they had conquered, several unsuccessful attempts were 
made to turn the “ Bastan-nameh”’ into verse, for much as the 
Persians loved this collection, a metrical version would have been 
regarded as a national treasure. Of the relative value of prose 
and verse we may take Abu Teman’s opinion as representative 
of Eastern notions. “ Beautiful sentiments expressed in prose are 
like pearls and precious stones strewn at hazard; but when they 
are strung together in verse they become like bracelets and orna- 
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ments for the diadems of kings.”” To turn the “ Bastan-nameh ”’ 
into verse, therefore, was the ambition of every Persian poet, but 
until Mahmud’s reign nothing had been done. That monarch 
wishing to add to the glory of his conquest of India the additional 
lustre which, as a patron of letters, would be associated with his 
name, gave orders for its preparation. The Caliph Alhakem, of 
Spain, was his contemporary, and, as we know that the agents of 
that cultured Caliph ransacked Egypt, Syria, Irak, and even Persia 
for books for the Spanish-Arabian libraries, the presence of these 
officials at his court might be a further incentive. After a com- 
petitive trial of poetical merit among the poets, Abul Kasim, from 
Tus, in Khorassan, was singled out to perform the task. Mahmud 
in recognition of his skill bestowed on him the takhallus or poetical 
name of Firdausi, because, says Atkinson, “he diffused over the 
Persian court the pleasures of Paradise.” The result of Firdausi’s 
labour was the “ Shah-Nameh, or Book of Kings.’ 

It is to Sir William Jones that Europe is indebted for its first 
knowledge of the “Shih Nimeh ;”’ the German translators come 
next in their selection what they appropriately call the “‘ Helden- 
buch von Iran ;” but for English readers the best and most 
complete translation is that published in 1832 by Mr. Atkinson 
of the Honourable Hast India Company’s Service. <A reprint of 
this edition, lately added to the “ Chandos Classics’’ (Warne & Co., 
1886), ought to reach a wider circle of readers, for it is only by a 
knowledge of their national epic that the subsequent brilliant 
array of Persian poets can best be understood and appreciated. 

Firdausi relates chronologically the legends of the three Persian 
dynasties before the Mohammedan conquest: (1) the Peshadian 
family, beginning with Kaiumers, according to Sir William 


Jones’s figures, from 890 Bc. to 610 B.C; (2 


2) the Kaianian 
family, 610 B.c. to 202 a.p.; and (3) the Sassanian family, 


202 a.D. to 636 A.D., the date of the battle of Cadesia where 
Yezdjird the last of the Sassanian kings was defeated and his 
kingdom taken by the followers of Mahomet. 

Of the Peshdadians the most celebrated were Jemshid and 
Feridun. The leading Kaianians were Kai-kobad, Kai-kaus, and 
Kai-khosran, identified by Sir William Jones with the Cyaxeres, 
Darius the Mede, and Cyrus, of the Greek historians. Acting on 
this hint it is interesting to trace the faint line of resemblance 
which runs through the Persian legend, on the one hand trans- 
mitted orally from century to century and embellished as it was 
handed down with all the powerful imagery of oriental fiction ; 
and on the other, the writings of Xenophon, Auschylus, and the 
not unromantic Herodotus. Mr. Atkinson’s epitome of the 
“Shih Nameh”’ ends with the death of Sikander (Alexander), 
the remaining portion of Firdausi’s work being little more than 
an enumeration of the third dynasty, the Sassanians. The 
traditions connected with this family, such as the loves of 
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Baharam and Gulandam, and of Khosru and Schirin, and the 
virtues of Nushervan the Just, have their chief recorder in 
Nizami; Scheherazadé, the heroine of the “Arabian Nights,” 
is represented as married to one of these powerful Sassanian 
monarchs of Persia. 

From our familiarity with Scheherazadé’s pages we have a 
kind of preconceived idea of the contents of the “ Shih Naimeh” 
—a harmony of history and romance, of demons and peris, 
of warriors and sages, of ever-shifting sandy wastes and oases 
which rival Mahomet’s Paradise, full of musky odours and the 
breath of roses, of damsels fair as the moon and slender as the 
cypress, of pearly domes and gilded palaces, and above them a 
canopy of stars such as one sees only in a Syrian or Persian 
sky. Let the wail of man’s mortality and his submission to fate 
run through it all like the cry of the Hebrew poet,— 


“*He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down: 
He fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” 


Imagine all this in the plaintive cadences of Persian verse, to 
which a translation can never do justice, and you have some idea 
of the charm of Firdausi’s Epic of Kings. 

In the ever-changing pageantry of the “Shah Ndmeh” 
Firdausi is at one time describing a king with all the breadth 
and dignity of Milton’s Satan, and at another an enchantress 
with all the arts of Circe in the J/iad. Here is the description 
of Mintchihr, a king of the mythical Peshdadiah dynasty 
(Mr. Atkinson’s translation). 


“ When Karun drew his hundred thousand troops 
Upon the field, the battleword was given, 
And Minichihr was, like the cypress tall, 
Engaged along the centre of the hosts; 
And like the moon he shone, amid the groups 
Of congregated clouds, or as the sun 
Glittering upon the mountain of Alberz.” 


Iran has many heroes powerful and noble as Mintchihr :— 
Rustem, whose seven labours are as celebrated in the “ Shah 
Nameh ”’ as the twelve labours of Hercules, was as powerful in 
his eighth year as any hero of his time. Whilst still a boy he 
felled a white elephant with a blow of his mace, and as a dragon- 
slayer ranks with Siegfried the Nibelung. Afrasiyab, the King 
of Turan, was another prodigy: “Strong as a lion or an 
elephant, and whose shadow extended miles. His tongue was 
like a bright sword, and his heart as bounteous as the ocean, and 
his hands like the clouds when rain falls to gladden the thirsty 
earth.” 


“The crocodile has in the rolling stream 
No safety ; and a mountain formed of steel, 
Even at the mention of Afrdsiydb 

Melts into water.” 
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No wonder Firdausi’s descriptions of battles are so vivid with 
such men as combatants :— 
“The spacious plain became a sea of blood ; 
It seemed as if the earth was covered o’er 
With crimson tulips ; slippery was the ground, 
And all in dire confusion.” 
Again,— 
“With his huge mace, cow-headed, Rustem dyed 
The ground with crimson-——and wherever seen, 
Urging impatiently his fiery horse, 
Heads severed fell like withered leaves in autumn.”’ 


“ At one swoop 
More than a thousand fell by his own hand,” 


an exaggeration worthy of the mythical deeds of Roland at 
Roncesvalles. As Firdausi’s Mintchihr reminds one of Milton’s 
Satan, so the following passage has all the grandeur of Milton’s 
description of the march of Satan’s legions :— 
“As on they moved; with loud and dissonant clang ; 

His numerous troops shut out the prospect round ; 

No sun was visible by day ; no moon 

Nor stars by night. The tramp of men and steeds, 


And rattling drums, and shouts, were only heard, 
And the bright gleams of armour only seen.” 


Milton’ s troops present the appearance of “aforest huge of 
spears," Firdansi’s are “like a forest of canes with their tall 

spears.” 

It might not be out of place to notice also that Milton’s well- 
known couplet,— 

“ Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,” 
is exemplified in Firdausi, where the circumstance is stated to 
be a customary rite at the coronation of the ancient Persian 
kings :— 
‘* All breathed their prayers upon his future reign, 
And o’er his head (the customary rite) 
Shower’d gold and jewels.” 

In his description of nature Firdausi is equally pleasing. 
Emerson quotes the saying of Cyrus to Xenophon, “ My father’s 
empire is so large, that people perish with cold at one extremity, 
whilst they are suffocated with heat at the other.” In the story 
of the “Seven Labours of Isfendiyar,” Firdausi has occasion to 
describe a snow-storm in one page and a tropical drought in the 
next. Here is the latter passage referred to :— 

Along those plains of burning sands 

No bird can move, nor ant, nor fly ; 

No water slakes the fiery land, 

Intensely glows the flaming sky. 

No tiger fierce, nor lion ever 
Could breathe that pestilential air ; 
Even the unsparing vulture never 
Ventures on blood-stained pinions there.”’ 
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Those .who have read, in Mr. Edwin Arnold’s exquisite 
translation, the Indian poet Kaliddsa’s description of the 
“Seasons of Heat,’ will find in the above an interestin 
parallel.* Like Kalidasa, too, Firdausi could carry the reader 
from sun-scorched regions to 


. courts of calm retreat, 
Where wan rills warble, over glistening marble,” 


to a Paradise of shady bowers and cooling breezes. Such a 
place is Mazinderain :— 


“‘Mizinderin is the bower of spring, 
My native home ; the balmy air 
Diffuses health and fragrance there ; 
So tempered is the genial glow, 

Nor heat nor cold we ever know. 
Tulips and hyacinths abound 

On every lawn ; and all around 
Blooms like a garden in its prime, 
Fostered by that delicious clime. 
The bulbul sits on every spray, 

And pours his soft melodious lay ; 
Each rural spot its sweets discloses, 
Each streamlet is the dew of roses ; 
And damsels, idols of the heart, 
Sustain a more bewitching part, 
And mark me, that untravelled man 
Who never saw Mazinderdn, 

And all the charms its bowers possess, 
Has never tasted happiness !’’ + 


The description of the capital of this favoured country, 
Mazinderan, reads like a snatch from the “ Arabian Nights :”— 


“ Giw came near to the city, and found it arrayed in all the splendour of heaven ; 
every street was crowded with beautiful women, richly adorned, and young damsels 
with faces as bright as the moon. The treasure chamber was full of gold and 
jewels, and the country abounded with cattle. Information of this discovery was 
immediately sent to Kai-kdétis, who was delighted to find that Mdzinderdén was truly 
a blessed region, the very garden of beauty, where the cheeks of the women 


seemed to be tinted with the hue of the pomegranate flower, by the gatekeeper 
of Paradise.” 


_Firdausi’s heroines are all interesting. They are not the 
violet-eyed beauties of a harem, casually introduced for effect. 
They have their part to play in the national epic. The Princess 
Ferangis, like good Queen Margaret of Arragon, in the romance — 


*See Harper's Magazine. December 1885. 

7 Sir William Jones, in his “ 7raité sur la poésie Orientale,” translates a passage 
from the “Shéh Nidmeh,” which describes one of Firdausi’s gardens, much resembling 
that given above. These gardens are all after one regulation pattern, a medley of 
roses, tulips, hyacinths, and nightingales. 

The following is Sir William Jones's literal translation appended for the sake of 
comparison :— 

“Un jardin dans lequel la rose perpétuellement fleurit, dont les bordures sont 
remplies de tulipes et d’hyacinthes; ot l’air est doux; les allées superbement 
ornées ; ot l'on n’éprouve ni chaleur immodérée, ni froid excessif ; mais ol régne un 
¢ternel printemps, ot les rossignols gazouillent sans cesse parmi les branches d’arbres 
toujours verts ; ot les antelopes jouent sur les coteaux.” 
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of Sir Triamour, braves the greatest hardships to preserve the 
life of her infant son, Kai-khosran. 


** A mother’s counsel is a golden treasure,” 


says Firdausi of the wise words of Kitabtin, the mother of Is- 
fendiyar. The warrior-dame, Gurd-afrid, is the prototype of 
Tasso’s Clorinda. Susen, the sorceress, performs the double rdle 
of Circe and Delilah. Sudarch’s character reveals a still deeper 
tinge in her vengeance on Saidiwush for unrequited love. And 
gentle Tamineh, the child-bride of Rustem, how lovingly Firdausi 
describes her ! 
“In beauty bright, 

The monarch’s daughter struck his wondering sight, 

Clear as the moon, in glowing charms arrayed, 

Her winning eyes the light of heaven displayed ; 

Her cypress form entranced the gazer’s view, 

Her waving curls, the heart, resistless, drew, 

Her eyebrows like the archer’s bended bow; 

Her ringlets, snares ; her cheek, the rose’s glow, 

Mixed with the lily ; from her ear-tips hung 

Rings rich and glittering, star-like ; and her tongue, 

And lips, all sugared sweetness—pearls the while 

Sparkled within a mouth formed to beguile. 

Her presence dimmed the stars, and breathing round 

Fragrance and joy, she scarcely touched the ground, 

So light her step, so graceful—every part 

Perfect, and suited to her spotless heart.” 


Such a love as Tamineh’s for the great warrior Rustem is one 


which poets and romancists have often described. It is Hlaine’s 
pure love for Lancelot, and Desdemona’s for the dark Othello, 


“She loved me for the dangers I had passed.” 


Tamineh’s story is beautifully told. It is she who offers Rustem 
her love. Till then no curious eye had gazed upon her cypress 
form, nor heard her voice ‘‘ beyond the sacred screen.” And now, 
attended by her damsel, she tells Rustem, 


* How often have I listened with amaze, 
To thy great deeds, enamoured of thy praise ; 
How oft from every tongue I’ve heard the strain, 
And thought of thee—and sighed, and sighed again. 
Enchanted with the stories of thy fame, 
My fluttering heart responded to thy name ; 
And whilst their magic influence I felt, 
In prayer for thee devotedly I knelt.” 


Sir William Jones has translated a beautiful passage, describ- 
ing the distress of Ferangis on hearing that her father, Afrasiyib, 


had unjustly arrested her husband, Saiiwush, on a charge of 


treason with the intention of putting him to death :— 


‘“‘Elle arracha les hyacinthes de ses cheveux avec une douleur inexprimable, et 


meurtrit dans son désespoir son tendre sein. Elle épandit le muse de ses tresses sur 
le tertre d'ivoire de son beau front, et baigna les tulipes de ses joues des sources qui 


couloient de ses yeux. Ses larmes ruissloient comme une fontaine quand elle méditoit 
sur le cruel dessein d’Afrasiab.” 


Mr. Atkinson has epitomised this passage and given completely 
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instead Ferangis’s pleading with her father. Neither her tears 
nor her eloquence, however, were of any avail, for Saidwush was 
beheaded. A golden cup caught his life’s blood, lest, if it fell to 
the earth, earth itself would cry aloud for vengeance on Afrasiyab. 
A few drops were spilt, and from them ‘a tree grew up which 
was afterwards called Saiiwush, and believed to possess many 
wonderful virtues,” a circumstance which has its parallel in some 
of our own border ballads. The Persians have a legend that on 
the death of this amiable prince a tremendous tempest occurred, 
and “a total darkness covered the face of the earth.” It is 
curious to note that in the French epic, the song of Roland, which 
was in existence as early as Firdausi’s time, the same circum- 
stance foreshadows the death of the great Roland. 


* An earthquake ran the sooth I say 
From Besangon city to Wissant Bay, 
* * % * * 


And a darkness spread in the noontide high.” 

_ The people of Persia long remembered the virtues of Saidwash, 
but of Afrasiyab it became a proverb—“ Better to be in hell than 
under the rule of Afrasiyab.” * 

We could hardly conclude a comment on this most interesting 
book without touching upon Jemshid, perhaps the greatest name 
in the Persian legend. It was Jemshid’s palace of Istakhar that 
Alexander was said to have destroyed, when 

* Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.” 

But the ruins of its huge terraces and staircases, with their 
sculptured friezes and colossal figures, and their dim proces- 
sions of Medes and Persians, show how little was destroyed by 
Alexander and how much by subsequent conquerors, especially 
those zealous image-breakers, the Arabs. In the “ Shah Nameh” 
the building of the palace is ascribed to the Demons, whom 
Jemshid’s father had brought under his sway, and the carved 
crowds that distinguish the ruins to this day are identified with 
the processions in honour of the annual feast, Nuruz, which 
Jemshid inaugurated, in honour of the first day of the year.t 


“The reader will remember the following reference to Afrdsiydb quoted in th 
celebrated sixty-eighth chapter of Gibbon, and in Lamartine’s “‘ Voyage en Orient.” 
As Mahomet II., after the fall of Constantinople, entered the deserted palace of the 
Greek Emperors, he is said to have repeated these lines of the Persian poet, Sadi: 

“The spider weaves his web in the palace of the emperors, 
The owl screeches at midnight on the towers of Afrisiydb.” 
Atrisiydb is the Astyages of the Greeks, and his daughter Ferangis, mother of Kai- 
Khosran, the princess they call Mandane, mother of Cyrus. The young Cyrus of 
Herodotus and young Kai-khosran of Firdausi have too many points of similarity to 
be other than the same prince. 

y Another tradition ascribes the building of Persepolis to Gian-Ben Gian, the 
renowned King of the Genii, who, according to Oriental writers, built the Pyramids 
before the time of Adam. Beckford, in his Oriental romance of “ Vathek,” makes his 
hero descend to the halls of Eblis, underneath the ruins of Istakhar, there to spend 
‘n eternity of ineffable torment for his sins on earth. 
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Whatever its origin the Takht-i-Jamshyd (throne of Jemshid) 
or Persepolis must have been the noblest architectural dream 
ever realized. The contemplative Omar Khayyam, in his re- 
flections on the instability of all things of human origin, 
instances the desolation of the great Persepolis. 


“They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep.” 


According to Firdausi, the early part of Jemshid’s reign, 
extending to seven hundred years, was the golden age of Persian 
romance. As the symbol of his prosperity Jemshid possessed a 
cup, “ the cup of the sun,” formed of an Oriental ruby, and called 
the Schebgerag, or torch of the night, because of its brilliancy in 
the dark. 


“That wondrous cup 
Which first to Jemshid’s eye revealed 
All that was in the world concealed, 
Whether in ocean or amid 
The stars the secret things were hid, 
Whether in rock or cavern placed, 
In that bright cup were clearly traced.” 


Such omnipotence had not been given to mortal man before. 


** All looked upon the throne, and heard and saw 
Nothing but Jemshid; jhe alone was king, 
Absorbing every thought, and in their praise 
And adoration of that mortal man 
Forgot the worship of the great Creator.” 





In the pride of his prosperity Jemshid spoke exultingly to his 
nobles, concluding thus :— 






“¢The universal voice 
Declares the splendour of my government, 
Beyond whatever human heart conceived, 
Aud me the only monarch of the world !’— 
Soon as these words had parted from his lips, 
Words impious and insulting to high Heaven, 
His earthly glory faded—then all tongues 
trew clamorous and bold. The day of Jemshid 
Passed into gloom, his brightness all obscured. 
What said the Moralist? ‘When thou wert a king 
Thy subjects were obedient, but whoever 
Proudly neglects the worship of his God, 
Brings desolation on his house and home.’ 
And when he marked the insolence of his people, 
He knew the wrath of Heaven had been provoked, 
And terror overcame him.” 
















From that time the Fates were against Jemshid. An Arabian 
chief, Zohak, invaded Persia, and by an unholy alliance with 
Kblis, the spirit of evil, spread a superstitious terror among the 
Persian ranks. Zohak gained an easy victory, and Jemshid 
became a wanderer on the face of the earth. Spies were sent out 
in every direction searching for Jemshid, who, however, reached 
Zabulistan in safety. Here a brief interval of happiness was 
allowed him by destiny, during which time he married the king’s 
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daughter, “ graceful as a waving cypress, and whose tresses, richly 
falling to her feet, filled with perfume the softened breeze.” 
Learning that the King of Zabul wished to ingratiate himself 
with the tyrant Zohak, by delivering up his son-in-law, Jemshid 
once more sought safety in flight. He travelled through Chin 
and Ind, but in the latter country Zohak’s spies discovered him 
sleeping under the shadow of a tower. The prince was instantly 
bound, and led by a strong body of mounted troops back to 
Persia. 
“ Like the narcissus bent with heavy dew,” 

Jemshid, in fetters, stands before the tyrant, who scornfully asks 
him where are now his diadem, his throne, and kingdom, while 
as proudly retorts Jemshid, and not unlike Alroy in Disraeli’s 
romance, that he is 


“ Betrayed, insulted—thou the cause of all.” 


incensed at this defiance, Zohak fiercely asks him to choose what 
death he will die, to which the unfortunate prince replies :— 
“Since I am in thy power, 
Do with me what thou wilt—why should I dread 


Thy utmost vengeance, why express a wish 
To save my body from a moment’s pain?” 


The tyrant’s vengeance is terrible. ‘ He ordered two planks 
to be brought, and Jemshid being fastened down between them, 
his body was divided the whole length with a saw, making two 
figures of Jemshid out of one!”’ 

No wonder the fate of Jemshid fastened the Persian fancy: 
Firdausi, as a pious Moslem who believed in one God and one 
Prophet, Allah and Mahomet, took care to point the moral—the 
moral of the old romaunt, Robert of Cysille :— 


“What a world ! 
No place of rest for man! Fix not thy heart, 
Vain mortal! on this tenement of life, 
On earthly pleasures :—think of Jemshid’s fate ; 
His glory reached the heavens, and now this world 
Has bound the valiant monarch’s limbs in fetters, 


And placed its justice in the hands of slaves. 
* * * * * 


Sounds of death, too, 
Are ever on the gale to wear out life.” 

This is the essence of Oriental life and poetry. On a despot’s 
whim hangs the fate of thousands of his fellow-men. Who can 
tell what to-morrow may bring ? 

“The strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown,” 
may be the step that divides life from death. Such a story as 
Jemshid’s seems to fascinate the Oriental mind. Again and 
again throughout the “Shah Nimeh” the melancholy fate of 
Jemshid is referred to. Omar Khayyam, who must have read 
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his Firdausi as we do our Shakspere, could never forget Jemshid’s 
misfortunes, as in the following quatrains :— 


“ Tram indeed is gone with all his rose, 
And Jamshyd’s sev’n-ring’d cup where no one knows; 
But still a ruby kindles in the vine, 
And many a garden by the water blows. 


“Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the rose of yesterday ? 
And this first summer month that brings the rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikobdd away.” 


Hafiz, too, in a verse which looks as if he had Omar Khayyam 
in his mind at the time, writes :— 


* Fretful life will soon be done ; 
Jemshid’s regal sway is o’er, 
Kaikobdd is now no more; 

Fill the goblet, all must sever, 
Drink the liquid gem for ever ! 
Thou shalt still in bowers divine 
Quaff the soul-expanding wine.” 


Then comes the revolutionary sequel. The kingdoms of Persia 
and Turan groaned under the tyranny of Zohak, till Feriduin, 
of the race of Jemshid—aided by Kavah, a blacksmith, around 
whose leathern apron as a banner the people had rallied—suc- 
ceeded at last in freeing his country. 

Zohak’s fate proved Jemshid’s retribution. Stunned bya blow 
from Feridun’s mace, the tyrant was heavily fettered and taken 
to some large and “horrible” cave on a mountain side—a limbo 
of the infernal Kaf. 


“The work of heaven performing, Feridtin 
First purified the world from sin and crime. 
Yet FeridGn was not an angel, nor 
Composed of musk or ambergris. By justice 
And generosity he gained his fame. 

Do thou but exercise these princely virtues, 
And thou wilt be renowned as Feridin.” 


Kavah, too, was not forgotten. Centuries afterwards the 
proudest boast of a Persian noble was to be able to say that he 
was of the race of Kavah. His blacksmith’s apron, fixed ona 
javelin’s point, became the royal banner of Iran. As thick 
emblazoned with jewels and golden lustre as the imperial ensign 
of Satan in Paradise Lost, the democratic glory of Kavah’s apron 
fell only with the Persian empire itself, when the Arab general 
at Cadesia struck the jewels off the banner and distributed them 
among his chiefs. 





ARTHUR GRANT. 








BELL IN CAMP. 





I LoveD him! Dare to give me back the lie! 
Cowards and white-faced hussies! O my God, 
That I should stand and see him at my feet— 

My Charlie, my old partner ; and you things, 
Flicking your painted curls against the light, 

Dare to mouth lies at that dead man and me! 

Nell, if you know who shot him, tell me, Nell. 
Here’s the blood dabbled all about the floor, 

Clotted in pools, curdled ; and here’s the hole, 

And his shirt stained about it in the chest. 

And he’s all cold: lie on my breast now, dear ; 

Pll nurse you, and [Jl make you warm again. ° 

Oh, oh! if he’d grow warm again, I’d let 

You, Moll, you, Bet, try all your airs on him, 

And make believe to blush (you can’t, you know) 
When he looked at you with his eyes! Id let 

My Charlie think to love you if he would, 

You wretched things! and leave me mope and sit 
Stabbed through and through with pins for every look 
And word and touch. I'd let you—if he would— 
Whisper and bob heads in the corner there, 

And laugh—laugh as you can—and leer aside, 

And let him laugh out frank and loud and long, 
Looking at me, to see the blood spirt up 

And dash my cheeks with red. Oh, he should have 
His will and way for ever! Won't yourise, 
Charlie, and strike and curse me, Charlie dear? 
Now he won’t strike or curse me any more; 

He’ll never any more be drunk again, 

































































BELL IN CAMP. 


He’ll never speak, not even to say “ Old Bell,” 
He’ll never, never, never speak again, 

Not even to swear. God bless you, Charlie dear ; 
God bless—I think he’ll bless you, Charlie dear. 


What! gone? All right,-Nell, stay by me, good Nell. 
You’re a kind one—the only one. You'll live 
And lead a better life, Nell ; you’re so young. 
Be honest, Nell ; you’re a good, kind one. 
Look, 

Here’s all I love on earth; here. I don’t know 
Quite how I ought to feel ; I don’t so much 
Seem mad with God, and wild to go and die, 
As struck, and tired, and wearied out with life. 
I don’t much care to die: what’s life or death ? 
Folks die of broken hearts, they say : I feel 
Walking along a grey long dusty road 
At twilight, walking on into the night 
And never counting milestones. 

Charlie said 
He’d marry me; he always said that, Nell. 


Do you think, Nell, God cares how people die? 
They shot him; but you don’t know who, you say : 
Nobody knows or cares in Silver Gulch. 


I s’pose you’d hardly call him good, Nell? Ah, 

Don’t laugh; youhurt me. But what’s “good”? Some 
men— : 

Heaven help ’em !—don’t get tempted, can’t go wrong ; 

And where’s the goodness? | Oh, I hate ’em all ! 

God knows,me how I loved my Charlie. Well, 

A man can’t quite be bad, I’ve heard and think, 

When even such a woman loves him. So, 

Because J loved him, won’t God let him pass ? 

The thing that I am can’t beat God in love! 


Nell, youre so young. When I knew Charlie first 
There wasn’t a man in all the camp like him. 

I see him, now, the same ; but people say, 

And, yes, I know, he’s not the man he was. 





BELL IN CAMP. 


He’s still the same to me ; and now he’s dead 
I hold him on my heart, and shut my eyes 
(Or, yes, I can too if I look on him), 
And he’s the Charlie of old days. He sings 
Something about a heart that never changes, 
And smiles at me between his lowered lids, 
And speaks it, and that’s better than the song. 
And there’s a sharp red shadow, as the fire 
Leaps, flung across his face and eyes and hair; 
And all behind him black long trunks stand up 
And climb with dim boughs twisted, and shut off 
The great world and the wide heaven. 
I see that, 

And it’s more woeful then to feel how cold 
He’s lying. ’ 

Better go, Nell. Let me be. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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SACCHARINE. 
THE NEW SWEET PRODUCT FROM COAL-TAR. 


Muvcu of the wonderful progress made by organic chemistry 
during the past sixty years must doubtless be attributed to the 
introduction and development of the manufacture of coal-gas. 
Probably no other chemical process has yielded so many new 
and, at first sight, apparently useless and uninteresting com- 
pounds. Not very many years ago coal-tar, one of the secondary 
products of thé distillation of coal, was looked upon as a prac- 
tically worthless substance ; but through the patient research of 
chemists, both at home and abroad, this complex substance has 
been made to disclose its secrets and to furnish the commercial 
world with such products as toluol, benzol,* nitrobenzol, nap- 
thaline, aniline, and phenol or carbolic acid. In fact, so valuable 
are the secondary products of the coal-gas manufacture that, 
under favourable conditions of locality and of the chemical 
market, gas companies can supply their customers with gas 
at a few pence per 1,000 cubic feet, and still carry on the under- 
taking with profit to the shareholders. 

Recently the curiosity of the general public has been aroused 
by the announcement that yet another remarkable compound has 
been obtained from coal-tar, namely saccharine, the product 
which Sir H. KE. Roscoe in his lecture at the Royal Institution 
described as “the most remarkable of all the marvellous products 
of the coal-tar industry.’ 

The discovery of saccharine, like that of the first coal-tar dye and 
many other useful substances, was the result of an accident. In 
1879 Dr. C. Fahlberg became connected with the Johns Hopkius 
University of Baltimore, and while there he occupied himself, 
purely from theoretical and philosophical motives, with the 


chemical investigation of the coal-tar derivatives, especially of 


some of the compounds of toluol. While engaged upon this 
research, he chanced to prepare a peculiar substance, which 
immediately attracted his attention by its remarkable sweetness. 
This was the body which we now know as saccharine. The 
quantity obtained in the early experiments was (so Dr. Fahlberg 


* Benzol is much used in the arts as a solvent for gutta-percha and caoutchouc ; 


on treatment with nitric acid it yields nitrobenzol, which is largely employed in 


perfumery. Napthaline, aniline, benzol, and toluol are the sources of a very large 


number of the coal-tar dyes. 
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tells us) “so small that it was hopeless to think of making the 
laboratory experiment adaptable as a manufacturing process.” 
Convinced, however, that it was possible to solve the problem 
of making saccharine a product of commercial importance, Dr. 
Fahlberg proceeded to study other reactions, whereby a more 
satisfactory yield of the sweet substance might be obtained. 
Eight years of arduous and incessant labour were required to 
achieve this object. 

The manufacture of saccharine on the large scale as now 
practised at the Saccharine Works at Salbke-Westerhiisen, 
Germany, is a complicated process, and a description thereof 
would be unintelligible to the general reader. Suffice to say, 
then, that the starting-point of the whole process is toluol, a 
substance obtained in the destructive distillation of coal, and that 
the final product, saccharine, is the result of seven successive 
chemical reactions. So well are these reactions understood, and 
so completely have they been brought under control, that the 
yield of saccharine obtained in practice very nearly approaches to 
that required by theory. 

The saccharine thus prepared is a white and apparently amor- 
phous powder, but when viewed under the microscope it is seen 
to possess distinct crystalline structure. 

The most remarkable property of this new substance is its 
intense sweetness. Experiments made on saccharine as first 
prepared proved that it was no less than 280 times as sweet as 
ordinary cane-sugar, while the product now manufactured is said 
to be sweeter still. According to* Professor A. 8. Kutzer, of 
Bonn, one part of saccharine in 70,C00 parts of water can be readily 
detected by the sweetness which it communicates to the solution. 
When tasted in the dry state, however, it acts upon the nerves of 
the tongue in such a way as to deaden or even paralyse the sense 
of taste, just as exposure to a powerful source of light deadens 
the sensibility of the optic nerve. Hence it follows that sac- 
charine cannot be used as a food, but only as a condiment or 
essence, for its true sweetening power becomes apparent only 
When it is diluted with a solvent or is mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

Saccharine is only slightly soluble in cold water, but in boiling 
Water it is sufficiently soluble for many of the purposes to which 
It 18 applied. It is somewhat remarkable that the weight of 
saccharine which will dissolve in a given volume of water is 
greatly increased by the addition of a small quantity of carbonate 
of soda or of potash, while the sweetening power of the saccharine 
1s but very shghtly impaired. Other good solvents are glycerine 
and alcohol. 

The sweetness of saccharine might naturally lead one to 
suppose that it belonged to the class of bodies known to the 
chemist as carbo-hydrates (substances which contain hydrogen 
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and oxygen in the proportion required to form water, united with 
carbon), and to the general public as “sugars.” This, however, 
is not the case, for on analysis saccharine is found to contain not 
only carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but nitrogen and sulphur as 
well. This fact is of great practical importance, for oft-repeated 
experiments have shown that the micro-organisms which bring 
about the fermentation of a liquid require for their growth and 
reproduction a supply of food of the carbo-hydrate ty’ pe. These 
organisms will refuse to grow, and therefore the fermentation will 
not occur in a solution which has been sweetened by the addition 
of saccharine. It is for this reason that saccharine is rapidly 
replacing sugar in the preparation of syrups, jams, essences, wines, 
cider, ete. 

The researches of Aducco, Masso, and other savants prove that 
this new substance possesses strongly-marked antiseptic proper- 
ties. Saccharine, therefore, is of service for preserving as well 
as for sweetening articles of food. 

The physiological action of saccharine has formed the subject 
of several elaborate researches. Its continued use has been found 
to be positively harmless to the human system, even when as 
much as seventy-five grains was taken daily. ‘No matter how 
administered (even if injected under the skin), it passes with 
wonderful rapidity into the bladder, leaving no trace of its former 
presence in the system. It exerts no influence upon the digestive 
juices, but it strongly retards the alkaline fermentation of wine—a 
point of considerable importance to medical men. 

From the physician’s point of view, saccharine must be regarded 
as a flavouring matter which will replace sugar in all cases where 
the use of the latter is prohibited ; it is therefore of considerable 
service in diabetes, gouty affections, diseases of the bladder and 
urinary organs, obesity, etc. 

The pharmacist, too, employs it in disguising the taste of bitter 
and nauseous preparations, such as centian , quassia, etc., in lessen- 
ing the astringency of morphia, quinine, strychnine, ‘and other 
alkaloids ; ; and in preserving pepsin and other substances from 
fermentation. 

Not only is saccharine obtained in solution and as a powder, 
but it is also prepared in the form of small lozenges or tablets. 
Kach lozenge contains about one-third of a grain of carbonate of 
soda mixed with three-quarters of a grain of saccharine. One of 
these lozenges is sufficient to sweeten a cup of tea or coffee, and 
in this way sweetening material can be carried about in a very 
convenient form. It is interesting to note that the German 
Government have already recognised saccharine as an article 
of diet, and that they have entered into a contract with the 
proprietors of the extensive Saccharine Works at Salbke- 
Westerhiisen for the supply of tablets for use in the German 
army. G. E. R, ELLIS. 
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BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THE QUACKERY OF AMERICAN SPIRITUALISM.” 


In one of Gillray’s happiest caricatures, (published on the 11th 
of. November, 1801,) he deals an admirable blow at the swinish 
habits of our great-grandfathers. A year or two before, there had 
come over from Connecticut, an impudent hump-backed impostor 
calling himself “ Dr. Perkins,” who professed to cure inflammatory 
diseases by means of his “ metallic tractors,” an early development 
of that most profitable of all quack inventions—* magnetism.” 
The reputed discovery made (as all these worthless discoveries 
do make) a great sensation at starting; the public were adver- 
tised that they could be supplied with “ Perkins’s patent Tractors ” 
at five guineas the set; and the sale went merrily on, until it 
was discovered in process of time, that spurious “ tractors,” made 
of wood, coloured to imitate the original metal ones, were equally 
efficacious. This was just the cue that James Gillray wanted. 
Everywhere around him he beheld the pimply noses, the blotched 
faces, the huge paunches, the colossal limbs of men who inflamed 
their blood with punch and port-wine; and he represented 
Perkins the quack doctor, extracting from the grog-blossomed 
nose of poor John Bull, some of the stores of alcohol which for 
years past had been accumulating in his system. The spirit 
issues from the patient’s red-hot proboscis in jets of fire; and 
the pain—but more especially the terror under which he suffers, 
are depicted in Gillray’s most felicitous manner. 

If the American travellers who annually find their way to 
these shores, include among them a number of cultivated ladies 
and gentlemen, with them come over from time to time types of 
a widely different class, who regard the world—more especially 
the world of England—as their “oyster” which, notwithstanding 
the clumsiness of the operators and the transparent flimsiness of 
their pretensions, they manage to open with a success which is 
rather more than wonderful. Some of our “ American Cousins,” 
as they are oftentimes termed, apparently on the ground that 
they are so unlike ourselves, indulge, it must be admitted, in 
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singular vagaries. The late Mr. Hepworth Dixon and the late 
Artemus Ward have told us of the “ Spiritual Wives ”—of the 
objectionable people called “ Mormons ”—of the odd people termed 
“Shakers ”—of the other peculiar and innumerable moral mon- 
strosities, who find room in America to air their extraordinary 
doctrines. Happily, we have no place for extravagancies of 
this kind in England; and although the strange folk who call 
themselves the “ Salvation Army” have succeeded in effecting a 
temporary lodgment, common sense will in the end prevail, and 
even now their uneducated dupes begin to ask themselves 
whether they shall be marched straight to heaven by “General 
Booth,” at the head of a fife and drum band. Foremost, 
however, among the eccentricities of American “Civilization” 
we may name Spiritualism, a trade or calling which, as we shall 
endeavour to prove, stands at the very apex of brazen and 
blundering quackery. 

When an American “medium” of very small intellectual 
powers, conspired with disembodied spirits to extract a trifle of 
something like sixty thousand pounds, out of the pocket of a 
silly Englishwoman unfit to be entrusted with a thousandth part 
of the money, the general impression produced upon the minds 
of unbelievers was that the conspirators, whether embodied or 
disembodied, were singularly audacious in their operations. ‘This 
case, combined with the fact that two or three other clumsy 
conjurers got into trouble, by practising upon the credulity of 
their dupes, had an unfortunate effect upon the fortunes of 
“Spiritualism” in England. Unbelievers made up their minds 
that American “ Spiritualists,’ men and women, were a set otf 
clumsy knaves, a conclusion which appears to us too sweeping to 
be altogether just or correct. If there are—as we know there are— 
Spiritualists who are littleibetter than swindlers, there are, on the 
other hand, American women and even American men who place 
unlimited faith in what they are pleased to term the truths of 
Spiritualism. Experience has shown us that human credulity 1s 
prepared to swallow, at the hands of unlearned and unskilful 
teachers, delusions of the most extravagant character. It seems 
to us, therefore, less important to inquire why this should be the 
case, than to demonstrate by reference to one of their own 
authorities, the extravagance and absurdity of the doctrines in 
which these ignorant persons ask us to believe. 

Among the “mediums” who contrived to earn a notoriety 
in this country a few years ago, was Susan Willis Fletcher, 
the wife of John William Fletcher, also an American “ medium” 
and mesmerist. Although this lady’s experiences of séances in 
England were unfortunate, and ended with a sentence of twelve 
months’ hard labour, we have arrived at the conclusion that 
her own belief in the truth of the manifestations which she and 
her husband professed to experience and interpret, was genuine 
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and sincere. After undergoing her sentence, Mrs. Fletcher 
published in America,* a wild, ungrammatical, rhapsodical book, 
in which she related the events of her life. From this work, 
little of which we believe is known in this country beyond the 
limited sphere of “Spiritualism ” itself, and scarcely anything at 
all in the provinces, we have gleaned the information which we 
have embodied in the following pages. 

The education and training of an American female of the class 
to which Mrs. Fletcher belongs, differs altogether from anything 
which is known to us in this country. The parents of Mrs. 
Fletcher were Baptists, and the father a “believer” in Spiritualism. 
She tells us that at one of the séances at which she was present— 
then a child of twelve years old, her “ body became possessed by, 
or came under the control of an Indian Spirit.” Imagine any 
English parent encouraging in the growing mind of his child, a 
delusion at once so degrading and so terrible! It appears that 
this mentally unhealthy family were then living in a part of 
Massachusetts which had at one time been inhabited by North 
American Indians, and the “poor little body ”’ of our informant 
“was taken possession of, greatly against her will, by fierce 
Indian warrior chiefs.” Three years afterwards, the child Susan 
was married to a man named Willis, son of her father’s “ first 
medium ;” her first child being born when she was only “sixteen 
years old.” One night, when the baby ( “ two months and six days 
old”) was lying on her lap, the wretched mother fell asleep, or 
into one of her dreadful “ trances ;”’ the child fell from her “lap 
upon the floor, and went into convulsions.” This was on a 
Saturday. On the Monday “he put out his hand” [this babe 
of two months and eight days], “ patted my cheek, and said 
‘Mamma, mamma,’ and with one little gasp was dead.” We make 
no comment on this statement beyond the fact that carelessness 
(which must painfully impress the mind of any English mother), 
does not appear to have affected in any degree the mind of 
Mrs. Fletcher herself. She indulges in a rhapsody with reference 
to a subsequent colloquy with angels, which we think it un- 
necessary to repeat in this place. JIntellectually at this time 
at least, Mrs. Fletcher seems to have been only fitted to have 
been the inmate of an asylum; and to this place in England 
she would have probably been consigned, until such time as her 
mind had recovered from the unwholesome influences to which 
it had been subjected from infancy. 

We are not surprised to learn that a marriage contracted under 
such circumstances should prove an unhappy one. The “medium” 
Willis, developed in the course of four years into an irreclaimable 
and immoral sot. Our informant tells us the result with all 
the insouciance of a woman who had received the training we 
have attempted to describe. “After an illness of seventeen 


* Lee & Shephard, Boston ; and Charles T. Dillingham, New York. 
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zeks caused,” she says, by her husband’s “ misconduct, I felt | al 

compelled to sue for a divorce, and after a season obtained my 8¢ 

legal emancipation.” There was no necessity of course for telling | WwW 

us the cause of her divorce; and we repeat it for the purpose tc 

only of showing the uneducated class of women from which : tc 

American spiritualistic ‘ ‘mediums ” are often recruited. The re- T 

moval of Willis makes room for the appearance of her second 10 

husband, John William Fletcher, a male “medium,” as we shall | M 

tind, of singular power and ability. st 

It is the custom of the Spiritualists to hold “camp-meetings” W 

every summer in many parts of America, in imitation of the i 

so-called religious camp- meetings, so amusingly ridiculed, greatly ™ 

to the mortification of our American friends, by the late Mrs. | CC 

Trollope. Some beautiful grove by a river, lake, the sea, or the 2 

muuntain-side is selected, where tents or tempor ary buildings are CO) 

run up. In some spots which are favourite localities for these 7 

prolonged pic-nics, hotels have been built for the accommodation de 

of the numerous visitors. “Mediums” assemble from all parts ; vs 

séances are held in the tents; “the grove resounds with singing; be 
jae ee and there are lectures, trance-addresses, etc.,”’ at fixed and stated 
| ihe hours. At one of the camp-meetings in which the ex-Mrs, Willis on 
> took part, she tells us that John William Fletcher was “a J yf 
ih favourite medium and speaker.” Although she was at that time = 
engaged to a man, whose practical mind might have exercised 

a beneficial influence upon her own, she renewed her acquaint- th 

ance with Fletcher, “wandered with him into a quiet and 2 

secluded grotto, where the medium became [conveniently] con- 

trolled by his spirit guide, Winona.” American spirits are 

afflicted be it observed with a chronic contempt for Lindley th 

Murray. ‘The “spirit guide” (speaking of course through the 2 

clairvoyant “medium ” ), assured the credulous creature that she lo 

would never marry the man to whom she was then engaged. The a 

reason the spirit assigned was, that her sensible afiancé “ will try be 

to compel you to break off your work for Spiritualism. You * 

will not consent. You will marry a medium.” On being requested dc 

to describe the medium she was destined to marry, “the spirit, " 

still speaking through the clairvoyant Fletcher, very accurately - 

described that innocent and unconscious individual. “ You will W 

marry him,” the spirit continued with impressive fervour. “ in : 

five years you will tell me that my prediction was true.” All , 

things are fair, they say, “in love and in war;” and this was the 2 

strange method by which 'John Willam Fletcher wooed and won . 

his bride. In arranging matters which suited his personal . 

interest, the “ spirit control” of John William, will be pro- " 

nounced by those who read the volume before us, a singularly 

valuable ally 

Fletcher’s belongings were found scarcely satisfactory. Mrs. 1 

Fletcher's father-in-law (whom our informant “truly loved”) . 
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although a married man, resolutely “refused to give up the 
society of one whom he had known for years, and of whom his 
wife [Fletcher’s mother] was furiously jealous.” Why we are 
told this does not appear, except that it is our informant’s custom 
to be explicit on all matters of detail relevant or otherwise. 
The domestic misunderstanding with this highly moral father- 
in-law, seems to have broken up the family circle, and John 
William set out on his travels, with his young wife and his spiritual 
stock-in-trade. At Mount Pleasant, near Boston, Mrs. Fletcher 
was favoured with the visit of an ancient “ Egyptian spirit, 
venerable and wise,” who predicted (among other interesting 
matters) that the pair would cross the Atlantic. The Egyptian 
concluded his prophecy in the following impressive words :— 
“Beware, the day of your trial [referring possibly to the Central 
Criminal Court] will be [sic] at hand. From this time for two 
years will be the crisis of your life, and your whole future will 
depend on the trust you place in us [spirits—Egyptian, Indian, 
or otherwise], your fidelity to us, and your courage. You will 
be publicly disgraced; you will be imprisoned for the truth’s 
sake; but do not falter. Remember always that God understands, 
and that even in this world your rights will be restored, and 
your characters vindicated.” It is remarkable that in all their 
private manifestations the “spirits,’ whether Red Indian, 
Egyptian, Coptic, or Chinese, invariably spoke English, English 
that is to say of a distinctly uneducated character, and with a 
pronounced nasal intonation. 

The mode in whieh the “crisis” manifested and unfolded itself 
may be very shortly glanced at. In England, unfortunately for 
themselves, the pair met with a lady—one of those impressionable 
persons without whose patronage the spiritual profession would 
long since have retired from business. She was not only a 
regular attendant on their séances, but she came ultimately to 
reside with them, and, if the statement of Mrs. Fletcher is to be 
believed, forced herself upon their domestic society. There is no 
doubt that they exercised great influence over her; and according 
to her sworn testimony, she was induced under the direction 
or with the consent of her dead mother (as she supposed) 
conveyed to her through the medium of the entranced John 
William, to give up to them certain valuable jewels and property 
for the exclusive benefit of Mrs. Fletcher. The account given by 
the latter of this transaction is laboured and entirely unsatis- 
factory. According to her statement she acted simply as a sort 
of trustee for the prosecutrix, holding the property on her behalf, 
to be given up to her on demand; but she admits, nevertheless, 
the preparation of a certain “deed of gift,’ which transferred 
the property unconditionally to herself, such deed being drawn 
up by a friend residing with them at the time, a Yankee 

lawyer,—one of these countless American “Colonels,” who stand 
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in the eminently unmilitary republic in the proportion of one 
thousand to every “full” American private. A great deal more 
was brought out in the evidence than we consider it necessar y or 
desirable to refer to in this place, it being our object not to 
attack the character or the actions of individuals, but to expose 
the fraud of “Spiritualism” itself. All this of- course was unfor- 
tunate. As might have been expected sooner or later the 
affectionate relationship of the parties was terminated by a 
violent quarrel ; the English lady fell into the hands of 
“medium” hostile to the interests of the Fletchers, and fciewdship 
was blown to the winds. She hastened back to England | the 
parties were at this stage in America| in company with the 
rival medium, obtained a “search-warr ant, and took possession of 
the transferred property and effects. A warrant of arrest was 
moreover obtained, which included the names of the Fletchers and 
of the “ Colonel,” against whom there would appear to have been 
no sort of “case.” It says everything for the courage and the 
honesty of the female defendant, that on knowing such warrant 
was issued, she took the first steamer to England and surrendered 
herself to full inquiry. Mrs. Fletcher returned alone, John 
William decided not to follow her, a fact which must not be 
accepted as any admission of guilt, but rather a refusal to submit 
to the jurisdiction of the English Court. 

This surrender, we are told, was made in the cause of “truth”— 
the truth that is to say of “ Spiritualism.” But the charge was 
a “false pretence,” the pretence of the property having been 
transferred under the direction, or at least with the consent of 
the prosecutrix’s late mother—a disembodied spit; and Mrs. 
Fletcher complains that English law did not admit on_ her 
behalf, evidence to prove that the disembodied spirit was actually 
present, moving John William to convey messages from herself 
to her daughter. The prisoner found herself on the horns of a 
dilemma for which, according to her, English law had provided 
no means of extrication ; and “she contends that the accused, being 
included in one indictment, no one or more of the prisoners could 
be called on behalf of the others. Assuming that they could 
have been so called—assuming that for that purpose they had 
applied (as they might have done) to be tried on separate indict- 
ments, what possible benefit, we may ask, would the prisoners 
have obtainéd from such a course? ‘Ihe accused must establish 
one of two things: either that the shade of the ahi ay iX's 
mother was actually present (a difficult matter to prove to the 

satisfaction of an Hnglish jury), or they must prove that they 
themselves were deceived, an awkward admission to make so fai 
as the interests of Spiritualism are concerned. 


But although the case had terminated in a sentence of twelve 


months’ imprisonment and hard labour, Mrs. Fletcher was by no 
means discouraged. The English law and the English lawyers 
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svere to learn what a very serious thing it is to put an American 

“medium” into an English prison. ‘The ‘spirits had prepared 
our martyr—and to some extent we do consider this strange 
woman a martyr—for the approaching trial. “A few nights,” 
she tells us, “before I was sentenced, I was visiting with [sic] 
some friends; Mr. H. Bastian, the medium, was one of them, and 
we had what is called a séance. Several spirits came and talked 
with us. One whom I have often seen and heard and felt, and 
whom I recognize as one of the sweetest and loveliest, wisest and 
best, came in her beautiful form, and beckoned to me to come 
near to her. I went forward and sat upon a sofa, when she 
came and put the soft white veil that covered her head also 
over mine, kissed me on both eyelids, and gave me some words 
of comfort to strengthen me for the coming trial.” Who this 
interesting spirit might have been, Mrs. Fletcher most provok- 
ingly will not say. “In her earthly life,” she tells us, “she had 
experienced misfortunes . . . to which mine have been the 
merest trifles. She was maligned, imprisoned for many years, 
and then judicially murdered. I will not give her name; but I 
felt greatly honoured by her recognition and friendship, and 
hoped I should suffer my small inconveniences in some measure 
as she did her great martyrdom.” Who might this distinguished 
female spirit have been? We can only think of two who in 
any way answer to the description, and they were cousins, Mar 
Queen of Scots, “judicially murdered” by Queen Elizabeth, and 
the Lady Arabella Stuart, who died in the Tower, the judicial 
victim of James the First. Oh, Mr. Justice Hawkins! how 
different your “charge” might have been, had you been conscious 
that the eyes of Mary of Scotland or of the Lady Arabella were 
indignantly fixed upon you! 

The spirits we need not say “looked up” Mrs. Fletcher. 
“When the warder opened the door of the cell .. . I saw the 
radiantly beautiful form of a woman passin... beforeme... 
turn round, and stretch out her arms to receive me. She worea 
long rosary and crucifix at her girdle [ Mrs. Fletcher it will be 
remembered had been brought up a Baptist]. She held out a 
crucifix tome. J fell on my kness, took it un my fingers, and 
kissed it. It was as tangible as any I ever touched [sic]. Then 
she said, ‘You enter under the shadow of the cross: you will go 
out into the sunshine. Meditate well upon the Passion of our 
Lord, for when next you celebrate it, your hour will have come.’ ” 
What all this meant, and whether it was Mary of Scotland or 
the Lady Arabella who delivered it, we have been unable to 
discover, 

The miracles which were vouchsafed in favour of this “medium” 
yttyr—this vietim of the tyranny of Mr. Justice Hawkins and 

iS unspiritual English jury—are too numerous to mention. The 
fate of poor Mrs. Fletcher seems to have created quite an 
VOL. XVIII. 6 
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excitement in the world of spirits. Spirits hitherto debarred 
from communicating with their friends, took advantage of the 
opportunity to convey messages of comfort to those near and 
dear to them. One day, during service in the Catholic chapel, 
“The raps that came about me were so loud and frequent, that 
my warder thought some of the women were making them, and 
eered about, and watched them. While she was doing this, I 
mentally asked who was making the raps; and calling « over the 
letters of the alphabet, the letters marked by the raps spelled 
out this [sepulchral] message: ‘ This warder vs my wife. Tell 
ver that I am not dead, but here e, and this place will seem to 
her less dreadful.’ ’ The fact that Mrs. Fletcher, without pens, 
ink, pencil, or paper, was able to put together and ‘formulate this 
message, seems to us the least astonishing part of the interesting 
episode. What an illimitable subject of speculation it would 
seem to open up! Imagine the number of unhappy ghosts with 
the English alphabet at their fingers’ ends, who, in the absence 
of a “medium” accustomed to their wants and wishes, are 
debarred from rapping out a syllable of comfort to their embodied 
relicts ! 

At this stage we pause like the doubting juryman to “ask a 
question,” which may not be considered altogether irrelevant. 
Mrs. Fletcher gives us to understand that the mediums perform 
a double office. In the first place, spirits manifest themselves 
only in the presence of “ Mediums” (a fact of very considerable 
significance) ; and in the next place, there is (as there should be) 
a regular spiritual etiquette, any breach of which is followed 
by absolute silence. The medium being called to “ attention ” 
by a ghostly rap, begins to mumble his alphabet like a “ pater- 
noster.” The letters speaking the message which the spint 
wishes to convey, are indicated by “raps;” and these letters 
being put together on a slate, the spiritual message is complete. 
Apparently forgetting this statement, Mrs. Fletcher tells us in 
several places that the spirits came and sat down beside her, 
kissed her, held out crucifixes to her, and spoke just in the same 
way that one embodied person speaks to bis fellow. How are we 
to reconcile this transparent contradiction? If Mrs. Fletcher tells 
us that the spirit reveals itself to the medium and to the medium 
alone, our obvious question will be: Why should the spirt 
speak directly to the “medium” in the one case, and when othe 
people (not mediums) are present, by means only of “raps” ? 

Possibly the reader may be getting a little tired of this; but 
he must remember that there were certain Englishmen not 
entirely bereft of understanding, who were foolish enough to 
be deluded by these stupid people; that there are thousands o 
American men and women who at this moment believe in what 
they are pleased to term the truths (?) of Spiritualism. The 
vagaries which the spirits practised in her Majesty’s gaol 0 
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Clerkenwell (unknown of course to the warders), distance by 
“long chalks” all the achievements of the far-famed djins or 
genit of Eastern diablerie. They conveyed Susan in a disembodied 
state across the Atlantic, to visit John William in his American 
house of refuge, in a moment of time. A spirit named “ Ernest ” 
transported her in a similar condition to Calcutta, to call upon 
some friend in the “City of Palaces.” On this occasion,“ Ernest ” 
cot himself into a difficulty which seriously unsettled his 
spiritual equanimity. Disembodied “ Bertie,’ the familiar 
diminutive of Susan Willis Fletcher, found it so agreeable—so 
light—so pleasant to be disembodied—to float airily among the 
angels and the stars, that “ Ernest ” and his friends experienced 
the greatest possible difficulty in inducing her to re-enter the 
cast-off tenement of clay. Happily, “Winona” came to the 
rescue and her “medium,” John William. “ My inclination to 
reach him [%.e., John William], became stronger than my desire 
to go to the angels; and so my spirit glided back into my body, 
and I found myself alone in my cell.’”” What would have become 
of “Ernest” if this happy result had but been attained, we 
tremble even to imagine. These are not visions as may be 
S supposed: they are related to us as facts which have actually 
occurred within the experience of an American woman claiming 
to be a Roman Catholic, and to be in the possession of “sane mind, 
memory and understanding.” 

Experience shows that a full complement of brains is by no 
means necessary to enable a religious or a “ spiritual” enthusiast 
to achieve success. ‘That a person, therefore, of so enfeebled an 
understanding should succeed in making converts of weak-minded 
people ought not to surprise us. Bertie’s spiritual accomplish- 
ments such as they were, made a lasting impression on the 
warder whose husband had availed himself of the incarceration of 
the medium to “rap” himself into her remembrance, and she 
succeeded in making a disciple of this poor creature before she 
left her Majesty’s' prison of Clerkenwell. “It is needless to add,” 
says our informant, “ that a warder like this did not remain long 
in the service.” Judging by the letter which the poor woman wrote 
to the prisoner, after her release, we are inclined. to think that 
she was altogether unfitted for such a position of trust. 

But enough of Mrs, Susan Willis Fletcher and her personal 
history. We propose before closing this chapter to see something 
of the “ mediums,” and of the character, tone, and conversation of 
the so-called “spirits,” with whom they profess to be connected, 
br whose “messages ” to their friends in the flesh they claim to 
e the recipients, the deliverers, and the expounders. 

Like all quacks who lived by quackery, the “mediums” claim 
of course to be endowed with special gifts of healing conferred 
pon them by the spirits, and which they exercise in conjunction 
With their other tricks of trade. Mrs. Fletcher tells us in an 
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early part of her history that, she “got [sic] poisoned while at 
school; and my voluntary nerves became so completely paralyzed, 
that I could move only my little fingers. Medicine had no 
effect upon me; but my mother-in-law, who was a healing 
medium, mesmerized and gradually cured me. The mesmerism 
or magnetism, differed from the usual kind in this: being a 
medium, she was wnder the control of some spirit; and rt was 
the controlling spirit who really magnetized and cured me. 
The cure began where movement often ends. It began with the 
power to move my toes, and 1 in a short time I had the control of 
the entire voluntary sy stem.” 

She tells us further that in 1875, a stranger came to her “ for a 
medical diagnosis. He was I found, employ ed as a medical 
rubber by a centleman on Beacon Hill, Boston, who had been 
given up by his physicians. The diagnosis g given by my spirit- 
ouides quite differed from that of the physicians ; but as ‘ doctors 
disagree,’ we need not be surprised when spirits differ from 
doctors. The medical rubber was directed how to treat his 
patient. He was told to use magnetized water and magnetized 
paper, and was shown how to magnetize them. Under these 
instructions he became ‘a strong, effective magnetizer, or mes- 
merist ; and his patient in a few weeks—I think three weeks— 
happily recovered. For three months I examined the cases of 
his patients, and gave, or rather the spirits gave through me, 
directions for their treatment.” However ‘preposterous the 
so-called “diagnosis” and treatment might have been, it must be 
remembered that the patient had faith, and where Faith lends 
her assistance, Nature, as in the case of the so-called “ Miracles’ 
at Lourdes, often does wonders. It is fair to add (and we believe 
her) that Mrs. Fletcher asserts that she received no compensation 
in these cases beyond “that of being the means of relieving 
suffering, which is the best [compensation] of all.” The “ medical 
rubber” to whom our informant refers, afterwards set up i 
business as a mesmeric healer or “ healing medium ; ” which is 
the spiritualist equivalent of “medical quack,” and Bertie— 
rightly or wrongly—gives us a very indifferent idea of his 
character. 

John William and his wife had each a familiar spirit whom 
they called a “spirit-control,” a description which must not be 
confounded with the ordinary “ spirit-level.’ Fletcher’s familiat 
was named “Winona,” whose useful services were manifested 
amidst the Groves of Blarney, in the manner we have already 
described. Mrs. Fletcher’s familiar was known by the name 0! 
’ fag oe ” The latter was, according to Dr. Nichols (an English 

Anglo-American believer in Spiritualism) “professedly the 
spirit of an Indian girl, who speaks through Mrs. Fletcher whet 
she is in a deep trance.” We have the authority of Nichols fot 
stating that she is a vivacious spirit. No one, he thinks, “ca! 
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listen or converse with this spirit without believing in her 
personality, 07 crediting her medium with very marvellous 
powers ;” but how this Indian spirit came to talk English with a 
strong American accent, Dr. Nichols does not think 1t worth his 
while to explain, nor (on our part) do we think worth the trouble 
to inquire. 

If we were inclined to become a “medium” which we very 
certainly are not, it would be cnly on account of the usefulness of 
the familiar. Mediums, by the way object to the term “ familiar,” 
because it savours of witchcraft, and witchcraft is an imputation 
to which they or rather we should say Mrs. Fletcher on their 
behalf, specially object. We incline, however, to retain it, on the 
cround that it is more manageable than the clumsy unauthorized 
compound of “spirit-control,’ and more in accord with the office 
which the “spirit” seems to hold in relation to its “medium” or 
embodied agent. Her spiritual friendships it must be admitted 
saved Mrs. Fletcher a world of trouble which falls to the lot 
of ordinary mortals like ourselves. “At school” (as we may 
well believe by after results) “they saved me from the labour 
of study, did my sums, wrote my exercises |so managed*] that I 
cot many prizes and stood at the head of my class.” They helped 
a gentleman [name not given] “to bring out an invention ”—to 
make “a scientific and financial success,” for which the gentleman 
Iname not given] rewarded Mrs. Fletcher with a substantial 
acknowledgment, in the form of a bank note of one hundred 
dollars. “Mr. Wilson, Vice-President of the United States,” a 
distinguished person hitherto unknown to us, called on the 
learned John William “about his health. The controlling spirit 
‘through John William] gave him a diagnosis of his case,” and 
gave him also to understand that “he could not remain six 
months longer in this life, unless he retired from all active work.” 
Wilson V.P. deciding not to give up work died within the space 
ot three months afterwards, or as Mrs. Fletcher expresses it, 
“went to test the realities of the world of spirits.” A medium 
bearing the rare and aristocratic name of Smith, lost while 
travelling in the land of Egypt “a considerable sum of money in 
Bank of England notes.” “Winona” came to his assistance, and 
said in her sweetly refined and spiritual language, “ Mr. Smith, 
you are awfully worried about something. I know what it is. 
You have lost some money. Don’t fret about it. I will find it 
and bring it to you.” Winona kept her word. Smith, we are 
told, after the séwnce went to bed, and found that the packet of 


Bank of England notes had been stuffed “under his pillow ” by 
the benevolent spirit. 


” We interpolate these words on our own responsiblity, failing to understand how 
“ consistent neglect of the study of arithmetic and all other scholastic exercises (con- 
sidered necessary by ordinary mortals), could procure the praiseworthy child who 
practised it, “ many prizes,” ete. 
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The spirits as might have been expected took the astute John 
William under their special protection. We are informed that in 
May 1877, he “ returned to London, where he was told ”—like the 
prophets of old that “he must stay and do his work.” John 
William took rooms in the refined neighbourhood of Southampton 
Row, and not being too well known to the English public, “ cast 
his bread upon the waters” by giving ‘free séances’; but the 
crowd that came to him soon compelled him to fix a price [ of ad- 
mission |. “The labourer,” adds Mrs. Fletcher, “is worthy of his 
hire,” although she does not show,us who it was that hired “ the 
labourer,’ nor explain the precise terms of the contract. “They 
who serve the altar,” mysteriously adds the admiring wife, “ must 
live by the altar. If lawyers, doctors, and clergymen are paid 
why not mediums?” Ah! why not? John William “served the 
altar” which he had set up in Southampton Row with excellent 
results. He came to London in May, 1877, and next month we 
find him telegraphing to his wife the monosyllabic word “ Come!” 
“Very shortly afterwards I joined him” she tells us; and the 
pair thenceforth “served the altar "—-whatever that may mean — 
in partnership, at No. 2 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury. 

Written in Cefence of the “truths” of Spiritualism, it shows 
the weakness of this .poor woman’s mind, that she is quite 
unconscious of the grotesque light in which she has placed her 
“facts” before practical people. If we would seek an argument 
against the absurdity of the pretences set up by the believers in 
this monstrous fetish, we need go no farther than this book. She 
shows us the “ spirits,’ who can only announce their presence to 
and carry on their conversation with outsiders by means of a 
series of clumsy “raps,” hail-fellow-well-met in the society of 
their mediums. Even in matters spiritual the ancient proverb 
would seem to hold good, and the language and the manners 
of these ethereal beings are by no means improved by connection 
with their embodied associates. “Dewdrop” and “ Winona, 
ethereal as they were, displayed the jealous attributes of mere 
earthly beings. Both took a fancy to a distinguished gentleman 
named Low. One day Dewdrop said to Mr. Low, “T am going 

to weave the most beautiful scarf in colours to-night, I shall wear it 
round my waist, and I will twine it all about you.” At the séance, 
however, Winona forestalled her spiritual rival: she “ walked ” up 
to Mr. Low, “ wearing a coloured scarf. . . and said, ‘ Mr. Low, ! 
like you perzackly [sic] as well as Dewdrop does: so I thought 
I would come and do the scarf instead.” The result was 4 
“spiritual” scene. © “ Dewdrop whisked out of the cabinet, 
snatched the scarf from Winona, and twined it round and round’ 
the fascinating Low. She afterwards revenged herself by carrying 
off a bouquet. which that gentleman had ‘brought for her rival 
Low seems to have produced sad discord among the shades 
Dewdrop even condescending to designate her sister spirit as 4 
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“thief.” On another occasion, when Mrs. Fletcher was caged 
in Clerkenwell prison, Dewdrop appeared to her. ‘“ You will 
see!”? she said, “what kind of difficulties we spirits get «into 
sometimes, and you must find out that when we can’t do what 
we like we must do what we can. Come fottle along, and we 
will have a séance.’ Had Dewdrop invited Bertie to join her in 
a pas de deux or a gallopade de Fascination, the proceedings we 
doubt not would have been spiritually en régle. 

Familiars of this kind as might have been expected are capable 
of performing extraordinary tricks. A Mr. Eglinton received a 
missive from Mrs. Fletcher in the following manner—we relate 
the incident, by the way, for the special behoof of that enterprising 
firm, Messrs. Spiers & Pond. Eglinton who was_ probably 
connected with the historical tournament of that name, “was 
going along the Holborn Viaduct in an omnibus, when a spirit 
voice directed him to alight, and go to some quiet room. He 
stepped the omnibus, and went into the great hotel of Spiers & 
Pond, and into a vacant room, where, feeling something touch his 
thigh, he put down his hand, and found a letter which had just 
been written by me in my cell in prison.” This was Eglinton’s 
own version of an experience, contracted, as it would seem, under 
the distinct influence of spirits probably of alcoholic tendency. 

The late Mr. D. D. Home, who got himself into difficulties 


touching the transfer to himself of some £60,000, which belonged 
to a foolish English woman, named Lyon, “according to the 
testimony of the Earl of Balcarres (then Lord Lindsay,) and the 
Earl of Dunraven -(then Lord Adare,) . . . was carried out of 
one window, and brought in at another, floating in the air in a 
horizontal position about seventy feet from the pavement.” Mrs. 
l'letcher informs us that arrangements had been made by the 


4s 


spirits ” to float her in a precisely similar fashion over the walls 
of Clerkenwell prison, “ thirty feet high.” “A time was ap- 
pointed to do it;” one of her friends was directed to wait for her 
at a particular place “outside the wall.” The friend waited an 
hour or thereabouts, and then apparently went home to bed. 
“Bertie” had refused to accept the aid of ‘ Ernest” (who had 
undertaken to do the floating business,) from conscientious 
‘Motives which she thus explains to us: “ My warder,” she tells 
us, “and other prison officers would have got into serious trouble. 
Warders and porters would have been discharged, and perhaps 
punished. They would have lost their pensions, and the public 
would have believed that they had been bribed to assist me 
to escape.” Although we think this highly probable, we wish in 
the interest of “Ernest” and Spiritualism generally, that the 
“floating” had been carried out in its entirety. The reason 
why it was not effected is, we need not say, most satisfactorily 
explained, 

Among the shades who favoured Mrs. Fletcher with their 
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society, was one named “Joey,” possibly the ghost of Grimaldi 
“of that ilk.” “Joey” kindly consented to preside at “a 
birth-day festival,” given by Mrs. Fletcher in “ her own house in 
Malvern.” He “sat” we are told, “in a good light talking to us, 
and cut a birth-day cake, and poured out glasses of wine, which 
he brought to each person in the room. He then in sight of all, 
cut @ good slice of cake for himself, and ate it, and then pouring 
out a glass of wine, gave and drank the toast of the evening 

—‘ Long life, health, and happiness to his hostess,’ adding, ‘ God 
bless you and give you strength to do your work, ”"—the work 
that is to say of making money. Whether “Joey ” afterwards 
favoured the company with “hot codlins,” as he was accustomed 
in the flesh to favour his audiences at Old Drur y, does not appear. 
“ Joey,” it will be observed, was a singularly hilarious spirit. 
He -would oftentimes kiss “ Bertie ;’’ and was fond of listening 
to the strains of a musical box, which he would wind for himself 
Musical boxes appear to have been scarce in the region in which 
the spirit of “Joey” disports itself when not engaged i in taking 
the chair at “birth-day festivals.” ‘‘ He had not heard one,” he 
asserted, “ for so long a time !” 

Mrs. Susan Willis Fletcher is not mad, as American people at 
least count madness. She simply represents a class of women 
happily unknown in this country, who are brought up under 
conditions which are detrimental to the natural development of 
a healthily constituted mind. Her “all-absorbing desire,” as she 
expresses it, in writing this rubbish of nearly five hundred pages, 
(a fair type of the trash which is permitted to issue from American 
presses), “1s to serve in every way in her power the cause of 
Spiritualism,” in which cause we honestly regard her in some 
degree in the light of a martyr. Whether she has served that 
cause well or judiciously so far as England is concerned, may be | 
open to question. For our part, the story of “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves,” of “Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” of the 
“ Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor,” are infinitely more interesting 
than Mrs. Fletcher’s ungrammatical narrative, and they have the 
advantage of coherency, a quality which is conspicuous by its 
absence in this preposterous farrago of nonsense, which sets forth 
the “ truth ” and the claims of Spiritualism. 


GRAHAM EVERITT. 





SONNET. 


ON A PICTURE. 


So late, so late! How fast the hours are flying! 
How soon the world, and we therewith, grown older, 
‘Sink into shadow! Night winds breathing colder 
Their sad lament across the lake are sighing ; 
O’erhead the melancholy seabird crying 
Sweeps westward, night rolls down the mountain’s shoulder ; 
Scarce, should she come now, could mine eyes behold her, 
Day dieth fast—and hope with day is dying. 


O horror of great blackness grimly falling ! 


No moon shall cleave thy blinding folds asunder, 


No star illuminate thy murky cope. 
O thou that tarriest, hear my passionate calling! 
But a brief space, no cry shall sound thereunder : 


Still the light lingers,—is there yet a hope? 


STEPHEN TEMPLE. 








































































“LOVEH’S A TYRANT!” 
A flovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of ** Denis Donne,” “ Theo Leigh,” ‘* Played Out,” ‘*‘ Eyre of Bleadon,” 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete- 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT DARGLERY. 


Mrs. Hupparp, the “Cosy” of other days, was home from her 
wedding tour. The honeymoon had been a period of practical 
unalloyed pleasure to the young Irish girl, whose travels had 
hitherto been limited to a trip to Killarney or Glengariff, and 
an accasional day or two in Dublin when funds were for thcoming. 
But the travelling joys were as nothing compared to the brilliant 
happiness of being the absolute mistress of Dar olery. 

Darglery was really a grand old place, and well deserving of 
the pride and affection with which she regarded it. Its towers 
and massive arched entrances, its long terraces bordered by marble 
ballustrades and vases—full now, these latter, of rare flowering 
shrubs—its stately rooms and arched ceilings, all spoke to the 
young mistress’s love of grandeur and beauty. 

The furniture which had been, as Maurice Gwynne expressed 
it once, “emptied into Dar elery,” was costly and handsome as 
money could procure, and as comfortable as the art of upholster- 
ing man could devise. Cosy loved comfort, both for herself and 
those dear to her. The heavy style, rich in material, gorgeous 
in colouring, suited the house; and the bride’s taste soon lightened 
the internal arrangements into absolute beauty. The army of 
servants under her command were thoroughly in tone with the 
light-hearted lady who brought an atmosphere of youth and 
pleasure into the hitherto dull house. Cosy, though she dressed 
like a duchess and spent money like a millionaire, had no false 
sense of dignity, and never deigned to “put on frills ” by way of 
reminding ‘people that her husband and herself were the oreatest 
money powers in the county. She flew all over the house as 
blithely as a bird, as she directed and redirected her willing 
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slaves how to arrange and rearrange the countless objects of art 
and beauty which she had accumulated in her travels. In fact, 
Mrs. Hubbard was an enthusiast about her home and her beauti- 
ful belongings, and as she owed them all to her husband, she 
rendered her gratitude and attentions in a heart-whole willing 
manner that made the humble-minded elderly gentleman su- 
yremely content and happy. 

Of all her happy days—and there had never been a break in 
their continuity since her marriage—-those were the happiest 
when her own people came over in strong family force for several 
hours. To drive her mother over the exquisitely kept grounds in 
the little pony phaeton,—to see her brothers riding Mr. Hubbard’s 
handsome horses,—to know that her father had a balance at his 
banker’s:now,—that her brother Maurice was to have his heart’s 
desire and go into the army, and that her younger sisters were 
having instruction in various accomplishments which want of 
means had denied to herself,—and to feel that she had gained all 
these good things for them, was bliss unutterable to Cosy. 

This one, on which we renew our acquaintance with her, was 
one of these intensely satisfactory days. The Mount Hawkes 
were to come to luncheon. Mr. Hubbard and Olivia were going 
to devote the afternoon to photography, and Lady Mount Hawke 
had to be shown the new furniture and decorations of a suite of 
rooms which Mrs. Hubbard had appropriated for the use of Marcus 
Gwynne and Olivia when they should visit Darglery as man and 
wife, 

“And I hope that will be soon,’ she said to her husband, as 
together they strolled up and down a terrace that ran along in 
front of the windows of these rooms, waiting for the arrival of 
the contingent from Mount Hawke. 

“1 don’t quite understand why the marriage is deferred indefi- 
nitely,’ Mr. Hubbard remarked. 

“No, nor any one else in their right senses. Olivia wishes him 
: have time to change his mind, they say; but it can’t really be 
that.” 

* Mr. Marcus Gwynne’s name appears in connection with a very 
sad thing that has just happened in Paris,’ Mr. Hubbard said, 
hesitatingly. He had only seen the paragraph in question about 
ten minutes before, and his perplexity was great. Should he 
put the paper out of sight and say nothing about it, if he found 
the Gwynne’s from Mount Hawke knew nothing of Mareus’s 
tragic trip to Paris? Or should he take Cosy into his confidence, 
and trust to her discretion to either suppress or communicate the 
information? He settled the question in the way that has been 
narrated before Cosy had been with him five minutes. 

“Mareus’s name !—in Paris! show it to me this minute,” Cosy 
cried, in great excitement. “ Livy-knew nothing about it yester- 
day—she said she hadn’t heard from Marcus for a fortnight. | 
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Show it to me! Oh! I see,” and she began to rapidly mutter 
over half aloud the words that described Mr. Conway’s death, 
and the circumstances attending it. | 

“Then she’s a widow!” Cosy said, with such an air of conster- @ di 
nation, that Mr. Hubbard rushed at the conclusion that she was 
speaking of Olivia, and that her mind was unstrung by anxious 


oO’ 





al 
sympathy. 
“Olivia a widow ! No, no, my dear,” he said, soothingly; “ besides, sa 
its not your cousin Marcus who has been murdered, it’s : al 
“Mr. Conway, and I believe the world’s well rid of him. All § 
the same, I’m awfully, awfully sorry that he’s out of the way, J ac 
for now she’s a widow, and Olivia will be thinking that Marcus § th 
will be wanting to marry her.” 7 res 
“T don’t quite understand,’ Mr. Hubbard said, humbly con- § M 
scious of a total inability to grasp the subject. j vi 
“How should you till I tell you. The widow is the gil § 
Marcus was in love with till—well I suppose till she married § ob 
Mr. Conway. . He told Olivia all about it when he was very bad, § th 
but I believe he had .quite got over it when he proposed to Olivia. no 
Livy has never said much about the matter to me or to any one m 
else, but she’s said enough to show me that she'll think Marcus § 
will want to go back to his old love now if she will have him. Wi 
Poor Livy! I wonder has she seen this in the paper. If she an 
hasn’t, how shall I tell her ?” to 
* Your kind heart will teach you the way when the time 
comes,” he said, admiringly. In Mr. Hubbard’s opinion, this Ol 
young wife of his was a closely packed parcel of all the noblest an 
qualities. This opinion manifested itself so openly that Cosy J an 
developed many which had been dormant in her character 
previous to her marriage, and this greatly out of her ardent Big an 
desire to justify the grandly flattering estimation in which her Ray M: 
husband held her. So now when he said that her kind heart sy! 
would teach her the best way of breaking the troublous news to po 
| i poor Olivia, she resolved that if sisterly words of counsel, comfort, 
1 i} | and hopefulness, could lighten Livy’s burden, she would be elo- sh 
Me EAM quent in their utterance. kn 
i Presently she was put to the test, for they came from Mount mt 
Hawke, a happy hilarious party, who were evidently still in we 
ignorance of Mar cus’s last adventure. me Ve: 
“Cosy, you're not looking well, my child?” Lady Mount Hawke por 
said, as her married daughter greeted her with a far more sober hei 
air than Cosy had ever worn before. aT 
“Cosy, if you leave off being a tomboy and put on matronly 
frills I’ll disown you for my sister,” Maurice added, but Olivia Sal 
said nothing. She detected the first touch of unhappiness which do 
had appeared on Cosy’s face since her marriage, and feared that | 
the proverbial strained relations which are popularly supposed to Me 


exist between May and December, had set in. 
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«T’m very well, and I'll be ready to go out and school a colt 
over some hurdles with you by-and-by, Maurice; my matronly 
frills aren’t one bit starchy, but we've just been reading of the 
death of a man we've often heard of in Paris—Mr. Conway.” _ 

“He was Marcus’s guardian,’ Lord Mount Hawke said, with 
affable interest. “ Dead is he ?—weil, we all must go.” 

“But he’s gone so sadly, papa,’ Cosy said, sorrowfully, for she 
saw that Olivia was listening, and that her eyes looked desperately 
anxious, and her mouth was quivering. 

“Now Livy and I will leave you to read the account of it,” she 
added, with an effort at brightness, “while we go and look over 
the rooms that I've had rearranged for Mr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Gwynne when they honour us with a visit. Come away, Livy. 
Mamma, you just rest here in this warm corner, and look at the 
view till you hear the luncheon-bell. Come away, Livy.” 

She almost ran in her eagerness to get Olivia away from the 
observation of the others, and Olivia followed, conscious of 
there being something very unusual in Cosy’s manner to-day, but 
not regarding it much, being absorbed in the contemplation of the 
momentous fact that “ Constance was a widow !” 

“Now,” Cosy began, throwing open a door with an air, “ this 
will be your own room, Olivia,—your own room, where Marcus 
and you can come and read and write your letters, and just be 
to yourselves when you please 

“T wonder does Marcus know yet that Mr. Conway is dead,” 
Olivia interrupted ; and then Cosy got hold of her sister’s hands, 
and half pushed her back into the recess of a plump armchair, 
and then kneeling before her said,— 

“Tl tell you all about it, Livy, and you just sit still and listen, 
and when l’ve told you, you must write a kind letter to poor 
Marcus at once; you must write and make him feel that you 
sympathise with him at once, or you'll be hurting him dreadfully, 
poor fellow !” 

Olivia’s eyes opened wider and wider as her sister spoke. But 
she said nothing, the subject must be thought out by herself, she 
knew, not talked out with Cosy. 

“ Now listen, and I’ll tell you all about it, Livy,” Mrs. Hubbard 
went on affectionately ; “and don’t let yourself feel one little bit 
vexed with Marcus, for he’s a grand fellow.” And then Cosy 
poured out the whole story, so far as the newspaper had told it to 
her. Then she paused, partly for want of breath, and partly for 
areply. And Olivia made none. 

“Won't you say one word, Livy?” the married happy sister 
ee to the miserable unmarried one. “Won't you say what you'll 

“I shall say nothing,” Olivia said, quietly ; “and when I see 
Marcus he'll settle me about what I'll do.” 

“You won't be jealous of him about her, will you?” Cosy 
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asked anxiously, and there came a look into Olivia’s face that 
banished all idea of such a paltry passion as jealousy existing in 
her mind, as she answered ,— 

“T’ll never be jealous of Marcus, don’t you fear that. And 
now, Cosy, we'll get back to mamma, and don’t look troubled 
for me, dear,—I've felt it all along that God would be good and 
make Marcus now before he married me.” 

“Tf he doesn’t know that he loves .you best after all, and that 
you're worthiest of it, however much of a beauty she may be, 
he’s a fool, and Id like to tell him so!” Cosy cried, springing up 
red and indignant. . But Olivia shook her head, and told her more 
impetuous sister that “ As it was everything to her, and nothing 
to any one else, no one must say a word ever to Marcus about it 
He would be ‘true’ to her she knew, and whatever the truth 
might be, she would glory in him for telling it to her.” 

Then they went back to the family group on the terrace, and 
the family group being composed of people who were really warm 


hearted and affectionate, no one spoke to Olivia, or hen her, of 


that sensational affair in Paris in which Marcus Gwynne had 
been mixed up. 
The following day Olivia had a long letter from Marcus. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN COCKINGTON LANE. 


Marcus GWYNNE had been accustomed for so many years to 
look upon Olivia as his dear little cousin, about whom he need 
not trouble himself to think very often during the long intervals 
of his not seeing her, that it is not surprising that he relapsed 
into the habit now. His time, his thoughts, his energies, his 
heart-felt interests, were all engrossed and aroused by the sad 
and degrading circumstances w hich surrounded his first love, and 
left her standing the central figure, pure and free ! 

He would have revolted from the idea of neglecting Olivia, and 
have scorned and loathed himself if the possibility of being false 
to her now had presented itself to his mind. But he nearly 
forgot her existence, and when a man does this with regard 
to the woman who ought to be the dearest, and is to be the 
nearest object to him in life, that woman is apt to feel chagrined 
at least. 

When Marcus had accompanied Charlie Salter home, and 
witnessed the meeting between the mother he had left in such 
an agonized plight and the son he had brought back to her, 
bearing a stainless record of chivalrous love and faith, he con- 
ceived a strong regard for the young fellow. 

“ Charlie Salter’s about the noblest gentleman I’ve ever known, | 
Marcus said to his own mother afterwards. “On my word, when 
I think of that fellow going over to Paris gallantly to rescue and 
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marry that girl, I feel that I wish [had a sister to give him who'd 
reward him for what he must have suffered when he discovered 
that wretched Laura to be what she was.” 

“T admire him more than I can say, Marcus,’ Mrs. Sackville 
acquiesced ; “ but at the same time, if those are your views, I’m 
clad you haven’t a sister.” 
~ «Pye found him out to be about the very best friend I can 
have in this or any other neighbourhood,” Marcus went on. “I’m 
not going to let him mope or look upon himself as an embittered 
man because that Jezebel of a girl has done her best to ruin him, 
body and soul. He wants change. I shall get him away with 
me for a bit, yachting.” 

“You're not going to cross in your yacht, are you, Marcus ?” 

Marcus had recently become the owner of a very fast and fasci- 
nating racing yacht, of about forty tons, called the Ghost. 

“Crossing to where ?”” asked Marcus. 

“To Ireland, of course. You'll be going to Mount Hawke 
soon!” she said, sharply. 

“Oh, ah! yes, to be sure I shall; but, a—fact is, I’ve asked 
Charlie Salter to join me at Cowes, where the Ghost’s laid up, 
you know, mother, and then we'll get to Torquay and coast along 
to Falmouth and on to Mount’s Bay, and probably over to the 
Scilly Isles. Just a bit of a cruise that will pull us together ; and I 
can assure you, mother, we both need it.” 

“Tm sure you do, my own boy,” she said feelingly ;“ but won’t 
you go over and see Olivia first ?” 

“Td rather see her after the cruise. She’s not a ridiculously 
emotional girl by any means ; but if she saw me now she might 
think I looked ill and unhappy, or some nonsense of the sort. The 
fact is, that ghastly time in Paris took it out of me more than I 
knew.” 

“What does Livy say about your going to Mount Hawke ? 
She must long to see you, poor child ?” 

“T haven’t heard from her for some days.” Then he remem- 
bered that he had not written to her for three weeks, and added 
remorsefully,— 

“The truth is, mother, I had no time to read or write any other 
letters than those that concerned the subject, till 1 got poor 
Charlie Salter home—Olivia’s among the rest. But she’s always 
written cheerfully, and not expressed any anxiety or annoyance. 
Oh! it’s all right.” 

“It is that Olivia will never cause you any anxiety or annoy- 
ance, dear brave, faithful-hearted child,’ his mother said, vehe- 
mently. ‘“ Marcus, if you love her, give up this cruise—at least 
till you’ve seen Olivia.” 

“If you wish it, and she wishes it, I will,” he said, cheerfully ; 
and then he sat down and wrote that long letter which Olivia 
received the day after her visit to Darglery. 
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Though he had not written to her himself, it had never occurred 
to him to think that Olivia had been in ignorance of what was 
happening. His mother knew why and where he was gone from 
Mrs. Salter. But his mother had studiously avoided mention- 
ing the Conways in her letters to her niece. Marcus took it for 
granted that Olivia saw and read all the daily papers, and they 
reeked with details of the crime. Accordingly, when he thought 
of her at all, it was of her being rather apathetic, and lymphatic, 
and he forgot to write to her! 

But now that he was reminded, he wrote exhaustively— 
nevertheless still assuming that she knew all about it, and 
had known all about it from the first. He dwelt lightly, and in 
a conscience free manner, with the episode of his visit to Glade, 
but made really a thrilling picture of his time in Paris. He 
enlarged on the goodness and greatness of Charlie Salter’s 
character ; and finally put it to her as a dear good sensible girl, 
whether she would not rather that he went on this mission of 
mercy which was to begin at Cowes, and embrace the coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, than that he should go 
to Mount Hawke at once ? 

To this letter, Olivia replied “so sensibly ” he thought. “She 
was sure the cruise round the coast of the west of England, and 
across to the Scilly Isles, with such a dear good man as Mr. Salter 
had shown himself to be, would do him a great deal of good; and 
she was further sure, that whatever he thought it best to do was 
best. He would be so glad, she knew, to hear that Cosy was not 
only happy and comfortable herself, but that she was making 
Mr. Hubbard happy too. She had never seen or heard a word 
about the Conway tragedy till the day before she got his letter. 
She was at Darglery when she heard it, and Cosy was so good to 
her. She should pray for fair winds for the Ghost every night, 
and she was his loving little cousin, Olivia!” 

No one saw the scalding tears which fell from the girl’s eyes 
as she wrote this letter. No one imagined that it cost her any 
effort to say as she did. 

“Tve had such a nice letter from Marcus. Poor boy, its all 
true that the papers said, and he’s going for a cruise from Cowes 
to the Scilly Isles, to get over it, for he’s had a terrible time— 
taking Mr. Salter with him.” 

“He’d better have come over here,” Lord Mount Hawke re- 
marked, but Olivia did not seem to hear her father’s expression 
of opinion. 

“Tve had a jolly letter from Olivia, mother,” said Mareus; “and 
she wishes me to have my little cruise before I go to Mount 
Hawke evidently. Dear little girl! I'll take her with me I 
hope next year, if she likes yachting.” 

“ Really wishes it, Marcus ?” 

“Really wishes it, and seems awfully pleased that I’m going to 
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take Charlie Salter with me,’ Marcus answered complacently, and 
Mrs. Sackville was silenced though not convinced, and Marcus 
pursued his preparations for the cruise with renewed energy, and 
a clear conscience. 

They joined the yacht at Cowes, and after sailing round the 
island, and driving and walking over a great portion of it, 
Marcus’s interest in the Isle of Wight flagged. 

“ Cowes is the deadliest hole, until ‘the week’ approaches,” he 
explained to Charlie Salter ; “ wouldn’t you like to get to Torquay, 
and look at the Devonshire coast ? ” 

“Very much, but I haven't seen a bit too much of Cowes yet.” 

“You'll like Torquay better, and as for Dartmouth and Fal- 
mouth, they’re both of them glorious in their respective ways. 
We should have a fair wind for Torquay if it’s like this to-morrow, 
so I vote we sail at eight in the morning,—what do you 
say ?” 

Charlie Salter, who was really perfectly indifferent as to place 
just at present, provided he could be with the one person from 
whom his bruised and battered spirit did not shrink, said: 

“ All right.” 

“Devonshire’s a lovely county. I must show you something 
of Dartmoor; shall we leave the yacht at Torquay, and have a 
tramp over the moor for two or three days, Charlie ?” 

“Tt would do me good, the life on board is making me fat and 
lazy, Mr. Gwynne.” Then he remembered having heard wonder- 
ful tales concerning unwary travellers over Dartmoor, who had 
slipped into bogs that presented a perfidiously fair and solid ap- 
pearance, and had not succeeded in sliping out again. 

“You know your way about, I suppose ?—you know Dartmoor 
well,” 

“Not very well, but we’d go on beaten tracks. Black will tell 
us where to go.” 

3 “T should like to see Plymouth,” Charlie said, humbly. He was 
’ 9s ashamed of himself for wishing to see the place in which Laura 
had told him she had lived in sweet seclusion with her mother. 
l But Marcus was quite unsuspicious. He was not thinking about 
s | Laura in connection with Dartmoor and Devonshire, but about 
that other sacrificed, splendid unhappy girl, who had taught him 
all he knew about either. 
_ Circumstances and treacherous inclination were taking him 
into the vicinity of the place where he had first met Constance. 
But he had no weak intention. The probability of her being at 
Glade still, was a probability he did not permit himself the 
luxury of contemplating in connection with the other luxury of 
himself visiting Colonel Hillier. He had no hope, no desire, no 
Plans regarding her. Nevertheless, he was glad that his course 
was Devonshirewards, and there could be no possible harm in 
Writing a line to the Colonel, just saying that he should be in 
VOL. XVIII, 7 
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Torquay harbour for a few days, and should be happy to give 
Colonel Hillier a cruise! 

So he posted his line that same night of his arrival, and the 
following morning when they had both done justice to the salmon 
cutlets and stewed kidneys, the poached eggs, lobster and other 
trifles, which go to the making up of a yacht breakfast, the two 
young men started for a long day’s tramp. 

Marcus’s programme was to “do” the Cockington lanes first, then 
strike into the high road again, walk to Totnes, lunch at the 
“Seven Stars Hotel,” take the steamer down to Dartmouth, and 
back to Torquay by train at night. Charlie would better have 
liked to have made straight for wild Dartmoor at once. The sweet, 
soft, lazy, luxurious Joveliness of Torquay oppressed and tired him, 
and when he got into the Cockington lanes he could hardly 
breathe. But he uttered no word of complaint, for after all what 
did it matter? he was in the company of his best friend, and 
that friend seemed to like strolling between high hedges in the 
heat. 

Presently Marcus seemed to grow more alert, and to be on the 
look out for something, and at last he said in a low tone of intense 
satisfaction, 

“ By jove! here we are.” 

There they were certainly, in a very pretty bend of the lane, 
with overhanging trees meeting over their heads, and forming an 
aisle-like avenue in front of them. On the one side a cottage and 
a shed, on the other side a cottage anda “linney!” Truly a very 
pretty picture, but had Mr. Gwynne come all the way from 
Torquay to see this only, that he should pause as one who has 
reached his bourn? Scarcely had Charlie Salter thought this, or 
something very like this, when Marcus explained himself: 

“A long time ago, I was shown a sketch of this turn in the 
Cockington lane by a friend of mine, I thought it so good that it 
was agreed we should come together, and that I should try my 
hand at it. The artist has not been able to keep the appointment, 
so I must set to work on mine alone.” 

“So Mrs. Conway paints?” Charlie thought sagaciously, but 
he only said, 

“While you’re at work, I'll stroll on and have a look at the 
little church in the park—you’ll get on faster alone, Mr. Marcus.” 

“Five minutes will do for me—lI only want a rough sketch. 
I don’t think I shall ever work it up in oils now.” 

“Qh! you will,” Charlie said encouragingly, turning round to 
ive a brief separation nod as he started on his ramble alone. 
hen as he sauntered on, he fell to thinking what a strange thing 

it was that “Conway, the villain,” should have been the man te 
bar the way to happiness to both Mr. Gwynne and himself. 

“TI wonder if the one Mr. Gwynne is grieving after is a 
worthless as the one I’ve lost, he thought. “I swear I'll never 
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look at a pretty woman again—or an ugly one either, with eyes 
of love, for that matter.” . 

He had come into the park close by the little church as he 
thought this, and it rather annoyed him to see a pretty woman 
sitting there reading, while a lady in deep mourning, whose face 
was bent down over a sketching-block, and whose features he 
could not distinguish, sat beside her. 

A little dog sprang towards him barking viciously, and the 
reading girl looked up to say, 

“Qall Scuffie back, there’s a dear; he’s harrassing a tripper.” 

The voice was soft and pleasant, the mouth sweet and tender 
looking. Charlie forgave the owner of such a voice and mouth 
the disparaging allusion to himself, on the spot. He stooped 
down, lifted the little dog away from his boot, on to which it had 
fastened, and placed it gently on the grass about a yard from its 
mistress’s seat, saying, 

“You must forgive me for having disturbed you, but Scuffle 
sticks to my boot like a burr; will you hold him now ?” 

He asked this in order to get a glimpse of the resolutely held 
down face, but the lady in deep mourning did not gratify him. 

“Take Scuffle, dear,’ she said quietly, without raising her head, 
and then added: “I am sorry he annoyed and detained you, he 
must not do it any longer.” 

“Come here, you reprobate,’ the girl who had been reading 
said, advancing upon Scaffle; “ what a nuisance you are.” But 
she did not seem to think him a nuisance as she smiled graciously 
upon Scuffle’s casual acquaintance, who had already forgotten 
that he had but just vowed never to look at a pretty woman 
again. ; 

Just at that moment, he heard Marcus Gwynne shouting out, 

“Charlie! Charlie Salter! come along, we shall not make 
Totnes by lunch time, if we loiter along at this rate.” 

As he shouted back in response, he saw the two ladies look up 
startled and agitated, and heard one of them say, 

“ That’s Marcus Gwynne! ” 


The next moment, Marcus came swinging along into their 
midst. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SEEKING DIVERSION. 


Marcus GwYNNE eame upon the scene, and was an extremely 
clearly defined figure. The two ladies saw him and realized him 
perfectly, but the sun was in his eyes. Charlie was walkin 
forward to join him, and he was impatient to get on the road to 
otnes. These three causes had the effect of making him quite 
vblivious of the presence—or rather of the personality of the two 


adies, 


Accordingly he turned in what looked like a careless and 
light-he 


arted manner away from them, whistling as he went. 
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“Tf we don’t look sharp, we shan’t do Dartmouth to-day, old 
fellow,” he said to Charlie, as the latter came up to him. “I’ve 
an idea, that by the time we've had something to eat at ‘The 
Seven Stars,’ we shall be glad to get back to the ship. Did you 
get into the church ?” 

“Didn’t try to,” Charlie replied laconically, “a little dog came 
worrying about my legs, and by the time I had got rid of hin, 
you came along.’ 

“People shouldn't keep beastly little dogs at the entrance to 
show places,” Marcus said disgustedly ; “those little dogs are active 
as fleas, and bite rather more viciously sometimes.” 

“This chap didn’t bite, he let me pick him up and deliver him 
to his mistress.” 

“His mistress being the woman who dusts and shows the 
church, eh ?” 

“His mistress being one of those ladies you saw there.” 

“T saw some people, but I didn’t see they were ladies,” Marcus 
said indifferently, as they walked rapidly along the road, whistling 
cheerfully still, and speculating a little as to what reply his letter 
would call forth from Colonel Hillier. 

“One was an awfully pretty girl,’ Charlie Salter said, after a 
prolonged silence; “a regular English rose !”’ 

“Ah!” 

“Had those real blue eyes that you don’t often see, you know.” 

“Oh!” 

“A regular bit of sunshine in her own home, I should say.” 

“ Exactly !” 

“Perhaps you don’t admire that style of girl, Mr. Gwynne?” 
Charlie said, rather nettled at finding his glowing description so 
indifferently received. 

“JT do immensely, my dear fellow; what style of girl is it, 
Charlie ?” 

“Why, what I’ve been telling you about, and you've been 
retending to agree with me without hearing a word,” Charlie 
said, looking injured. Then as Marcus looked at him laughingly, 
and gave vent to a whistle expressive of suppressed mirth and 
perfect understanding, Charlie laughed too, guiltily, and again 
they went on their way thoughtfully and silently for a 
while. 

Meantime, the two ladies had discussed the two men,—their 
motives, and manners exhaustively. 

“Marcus didn’t recognise us, Con. [I'll run after him.” 

“Belle! you shall do nothing of the kind,” Mrs. Conway said, 
getting up and taking firm hold of Belle Hillier’s arm. “Not 
recognise us !—of course he did, and did what was perfectly right 
in turning away without appearing to do so. Perfectly right 
He knew it would have been painful for me to see him, after that 
miserable Paris business.” 
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“The other was a very handsome fellow, wasn’t he?” Belle 
said, thoughtfully. 

“Was he! I didn’t notice.” 

“Oh! very handsome, one couldn’t see him for a moment, with- 
out seeing that.” 

« After all, now I come to think of it, Mr. Gwynne might have 
spoken to me, or at least, taken off his hat.” 

«Why, Con, a minute ago you said he was perfectly right to 
pretend not to recognise us. Who can the other one be ?—one 
of his cousins, perhaps. Anyway, he’s wonderfully handsome.” 

“Yes, probably one of ‘my uncle Lord Mount Hawke’s’ sons,” 
Constance said, her lips trembling, and as much of a sneer on 
them as she could command to appear against Marcus; “one of 
the honourable Olivia’s brothers, no doubt. Perhaps the whole 
family are touring with him.” 

“He looked older than Marcus!” Belle said, thoughtfully. 

“Please don’t let us distress ourselves about them any more,” 
Mrs. Conway said, imperiously. Then after a minute she 
resumed, 

“He stopped dead short, when he came near us, 

“That was because Scufile struggled away from him, and he 
had no excuse for coming nearer. I thought his manner very 
polite.” 

“T am speaking of Mr. Gwynne,” said Mrs. Conway. 

“Oh! yes. I was thinking for a moment of the other one,’ 
Belle said hurriedly, “ I wish | had ran after Marcus Gwynne. It 
seems so horribly cold and stiff to be so near to him after all, 
and not to speak to him.” 

“Not colder and stiffer than he wished us to be.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t see us,” Belle said, excusingly, “the sun 
was in his face, and he has never seen you in widow's dress, Con ? 
—how should he have known you? I wish you had never put 
on the odious black sham.” | 

Constance sighed. Perhaps the same wish was in her own 
heart. However, she said nothing. 

“T begin to feel sure he didn’t recognise us,” Belle resumed 
presently. “Connie! what will you give me, if we ever see Marcus 
Gwynne again, and find out that my solution of the mystery of 
his manner is the correct one. [I warn you, Miss Con, if I meet 
him again I shall speak to him.” 

v Perhaps it will be better to leave it till we meet his 
wife.” 

“You don’t know that he’s married.” 

“T feel sure of it, from his manner to-day. He may have heard 
something about me, and probably as he’s devoted to her now, 
he has promised her that he’ll never speak to me again.” 


‘ ‘ . wouldn’t think so mean/y of Marcus as that, if I were you 
on?” 
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“Why not? devoted to her, as he is most likely, he’d do 
anything to make her happy.” 

“Marcus couldn’t be devoted to a girl who tried to get a mean 

omise from him. I wish I had rushed after him just now, then 

should have found out who his friend is.” 

“T thought we had settled between ourselves that his friend 
was one of the Honourable Olivia’s brothers. Probably they 
never lose sight of him.” 

“No, because he spoke of them as boys who were going into 
the army. ‘This man is older than Marcus.” 

“ Perhaps,” Constance said, her face growing very white, “he 
is the man who was thought guilty at first—the man who was 
once to have married that horrible woman, Laura Payne.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” Belle said, ecstatically. Oh! I’m ever so much 
sorrier now, that I didn’t go after Marcus. I should like to have 
spoken to Mr. Salter, so much.” 

“What taste! pining for intercourse with a man who could 
contemplate marrying such a woman as that.” 

“Dear Con! men as well as women are liable to make 
mistakes about marriage! ” 

“TI scarcely need to be reminded of that; you need not—— 
there, Belle, let’s have done with the topic. We are nearly 
quarrelling, and all about a man who has cut me, and another 
man who wouldn't know you the next time he saw you, and 
neither of whom we shall probably ever see again.” 

“TY think he'll know me, if he ever sees me again,” quoth 
Belle, “anyway I should know him—and he must be nice to be 
with Marcus Gwynne.” 

Mrs. Conway made no answer. Perhaps she was reminding 
herself that when she first saw Marcus Gwynne, Mr. Conway 
was with him. Certainly this was a distinct argument in 
refutation of Belle’s statement. But Mrs. Conway did not 
advance it. 

When she spoke again it was to say, 

“Don’t let us say a word about having seen Mr. Gwynne to 
the Colonel? I’m sure he’d be annoyed. ” 

“Tm sure papa would go and look him up at once, Con, and 
so are you,’ ’ Belle said warmly, “but if you want me not to 
tell, 1 won’t!” 

“T want you not to tell uncle; this has been quite painful 
enough. I don’t want another lesson.” 

“Oh! dear!” Belle said petulantly, “second thoughts are not 
best, I’m sure. My first impulse was the right one, I ought to 
have rushed at Marcus, who didn’t see us, and shown him that 
at least we wish to be friendly with him.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know what Olivia wistes! and he’s her 
property now,” Mrs. Conway said, with a little laugh in which 
there was more bitterness than mirth. Then she went on 
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making murmuring statements relative to the satisfaction she in 
common with all Marcus Gwynne’s other friends must feel in his 
having made such a wise choice. 

“Would you like to see her when she’s Mrs. Marcus Gwynne ?” 
Belle asked bluntly. 

“T should—if she makes him happy,” Constance said humbly, 
at which Belle turned away her head, smiled, and asked again, 

“ Would you like to see her? No, Con, especially if she made 
him happy, the sight of her would be horrible to your un- 
regenerate heart. Now! don’t get up on stilts of proper feeling 
with me, please. ‘Do Inot know thee to the bone, my sweet,’ as 
Swinburne makes Chastelard say to Mary Queen of Scotts. 
Besides Marcus will never be made ‘happy’ by anyone but you 
—and you know it.” 

“It’s shameful, it’s immoral, to speak in this way of a man 
who’s almost married—and it’s worse in me to listen to you,” 
Constance said hotly. Luckily they had reached the “Strand,” 
at this juncture, and the break made by hailing a “ midge,” and 
ordering themselves to be driven to their temporary home in 
Petitor Lane, diverted their minds from that rock on which their 
amiability was wrecking itself—Marcus’s engagment. 


Totnes is both picturesquely and_ historically interesting. 
There is in and around it the most wonderful intermixture 
of quaint early-English architecture and wild beauty. Paved 
streets and green lanes and fruit gardens, go tumbling up and 
down hill in the most fascinating, manner. And ferns reign 
everywhere in beautiful supremacy and abundance. Its steep 
old street leading from the Dart Bridge to the top of the town 
is one of the most difficult and dangerous civilized hills down 
which to drive a two wheeled dog-cart in Devonshire. You feel 
that between bricks and mortar, and in full sight of a countless 
number of your fellow-creatures, you are courting destruction in 
a manner that is absolutely suicidal as you drive along. The 
sensation is a curious one. At each step taken by your horse, 
you imagine that the dog-cart containing yourself and friends is 
going to turn a somersault. over the horse’s back and head. But 
the law of compensation works! For when you reach the bottom 
of the hill, there is that neatest and most comfortable of hostelries, 
“The Seven Stars Hotel.” 

Now let me whisper in your gentle ear, thou lover of salmon. 
Ingratiate thyself with the head ostler of the good old hotel, 
and persuade him to supply you with salmon from his own 
“weir” or “ leap,” or whatever the abiding place of his particular 
portion of the Dart salmon may be called. Then crimp your 
salmon and boil him, a pint of water to a pound of fish, and eat 
him with no other sauce than this water which has rendered him 
what you will find him to be. Treated thus, I am sure you will 
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admit that the salmon of the Dart is a worthy rival of the 
salmon of the Dee ! 

At anyrate Marcus Gwynne and Charlie Salter declared that 
the salmon so served, which formed part of their luncheon at 
“The Seven Stars,” was a worthy and dainty dish to set before a 
king, even. Accordingly it may be surmised that they went off 
for their tour through the little town in a well satisfied frame of 
mind. Disposed to be contented with the present—resigned to 
the past, and unmindful, in the anxious sense of the word, of the 
future ? 

But not so! 

The recollection of that bonnie face which he had likened unto 
“sunshine” would recur to Charlie Salter, and counterbalancing 
the pleasure that recollection gave him, was one full of pain, as 


he reflected that his passion for the far more beautiful face of 


the she-fiend who had nearly destroyed him, rendered him un- 
worthy of the love of such an one as he had seen this morning. 


(To be continued.) 
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EIGHTEEN hundred and eighty-eight is upon us, and the preceding 
year belongs to history. The New Year’s Day is perhaps the one 
universal festival in the world. From China to Peru greetings 
and presents are exchanged. Another number vanishes into the 
registry of the past ; fresh almanacks, old “ novelties ”’ flood the 
shop windows ; recapitulations swell the columns of the press; a 
perfect tesselation of good intentions pave their own places; a 
considerably additional quantity of alcohol is imbibed, particularly 
in the North of England ; our cheques and letters are redated ; 
and, however miserable 1887 may have proved, hope inspires us 
to wish “ A Happy New Year.’ The Roman feast “ Strene,”’ of 
the first of January, was sacred to Saturn or Time, and this 
occasion was, Seneca informs us, particularly propitious to the 
inauguration of new walls—“ opera auspicabantur.’ We may be 
excused then for trusting that as our ‘Bird of Time ” takes to-day 
a fresh flight with other wings (or quills) and through an expanse 
more broad, its course may be swift, true, and of good omen. 





The interest of foreign politics has once more centred on France, 
and the fathers have suffered for the supposed delinquencies of the 
sons-in-law. At first M. Grévy refused with dignity to resign or 
take his mandate from the mob. Riots in the Boulevard ensued ; 
“A bas M. Ferry,” “Vive Boulanger,” were the disorder of the day, 
and when the infantry and the mounted guard made their appear- 
ance, they were confronted by Louise Michel and some jocose allu- 
sions todynamite. Clearly the military are not so popular in Paris 
és in London, and are considered mainly as political counters to 
be played by one side or another. While the rabble, anxious for 
demolition, were crying, “ Down with it, even unto the ground,” 
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the middle classes were clamouring for some son-in-lawless pink 
of propriety. ‘‘ Nothing,” wrote Macaulay, “is so absurd as the 
British public in one of its periodical fits of morality ;’’ but what 
are we to say to the Parisian public in an epileptic return of 
respectability ? The Orleanists were to be feared; they were 
intriguing again. M. Ferry was an Opportunist buoyed up by 
Orleanism ; above all things, no M. Ferry. Then there were the 
stories of the forged letters and the Czar; here again the cloven 
hoof of the Orleanists was to be discovered. Meanwhile, in the 
preliminary ballots, M. Ferry was scoring heavily. If Ferry was 
to be ostracised still more was Chauvinism and Boulanger. 
all parties combined to make a supreme effort for safety, and the 
result was—M. Sadi Carnot, or in other words, a pattern paren- 
thesis. We were discussing the crisis the other day with a clever 
lady, herself the daughter of one of the leading French thinkers 
of the previous generation, and a playmate in childhood of 
M. Carnot. “Il est élu,” she observed, “plus comme contre 
Boulanger, que comme Carnot ; on désire quelquechose respect- 
able : Brisson? oui—mais Carnot—je ne sais pas.”’ The fact is, 
that Carnot is a grand name in French history, but one that 
connotes anything but the attributes of its present representative, 
The revolutionary g genius who designed the strategies of the great 
Napoleon is a ficure fat different from the painstaking engineer, 
the moderate republican, the unbaptized “ Roman Catholic.’ M. 
Carnot 1s, we repeat, a “ tertium quid,’ and though a desire 
for repose may uphold him for a time, he will melt away 
before some resumed torrent.of ambitious individuality. Already 
the elements of dissolution seem at hand. M. Goblet failed in 
forming a cabinet because M. Ribot, the intended minister for 
Foreign Affairs, objects to as many as two portfolios being entrusted 
to members of the extreme Left. M. Falliéres, who is another M. 
Ronvier in disgaise, was summoned to compose what must have 
proved an Opportunist and anti-radical Ministry. In other words, 
an Opportunist president had been repudiated, that an Opportuuist 
government might be formed ; a house thus divided against itself 
can have but a poor chance of standing, and a sensational incident 
very soon gave it its quietus. The “attempt to assassinate M. 
Ferry, perpetrated by Aubertin, a fanatic who poses as the 
champion of Russia, and the avenger of Lorraine, and _ the 





member of a secret society for the extirpation of Opportunism, 


has only initiated an epidemic of Ferry popularity. It has further 
brought to light the existence of some association which believes 
Orleanism and Teutonism to.be allied. M. Tirard has been asked 
to form a Ministry on a republican basis. He has done so, but 
we do not think that his Cabinet will long cohere; M. Carnot! 
message has nothing to offer but “ moral and material interests. 

Meanwhile M. Wilson’s s prosecution has collapsed, nominally from 
the want of evidence to sustain it; and, as M. Ferry has not 
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been mortally wounded, we should not be surprised ere very 
long to see him at the head of an administration in conflict with 
the principles which dictated the choice of the new President. 





France would appear to be the mercury of the European 
barometer. No sooner is this element perturbed than storm- 
signals are imminent elsewhere. The presidential election has 
been accompanied by the romances about concocted documents in 
the matter of Prince Ferdinand’s acceptance of the Bulgarian 
crown. The German papers have not been slow to charge the 
Orleanists with complicity in an alleged intrigue, which had for 
its supposed purpose an endeavour to make bad blood between the 
Emperor and the Czar. Among the papers is said to have been 
comprised a letter from Prince Reuss to Prince Ferdinand, and 
Prince Bismarck was accused of opposing the Coburg cadet’s 
acceptance at Berlin, and promoting it on Russian lines at St. 
Petersburg. The French wives of Russian diplomatists have been 
blamed. Princess Clementine heiself was asserted to be involved ; 
and the whole concern has been invested with that charming air 
of high life and low machination which distinguishes the foreign 
ambassador on the stage. In our opinion it is all far too rusé to 

3 be true. Whatever plots there may have been to prejadice the 
: Czar against Germany conld never have contemplated him as a 
fool ; he was known to be at the time in official communication 


with the German Chancellor, who is firmly convinced that honesty 
| is the best policy. National hostility has, we feel assured, far 
more to do with these amusing canards than facts, and inter- 
N national relations are not likely to be strained by such sensa- 
r tionalisms. At the same time as Franco-Teuton jealousies have 
d been fomented, Russo-phobia has once more broken out severely 
in Austria. The movements of a few troops have been exaggerated 
e into warlike significance, and the Viennese newspapers have maile 
, a hearty meal of those panics with which Count Kalnoky’s name is 
| Ee usually associated. That there should be a European conflagration 
If at present is absurd. In the first place, spring is not yet at hand ; 
it in the second, there is absolutely nothing to fight about. It is far 
\. Je More natural that a vast army, like Russia’s, should be kept in 
ie Fe exercise to content military demands, than that the Czar should 


really desire a rupture while his august and nonagenarian kins- 
man 1s in great private anxiety, for of course discord with Austria 
would imply discord with Germany; a case for opinion always 
precedes a casus belli, and even that has not supervened. Prince 
Bismarck has recovered from his indisposition. At the worst, 


Europe is only in a state of what Lord Salisbury wittily termed 
“animated suspense.” | 
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The news from San Remo was momentarily more reassuring. 
nol 


The malignant symptoms seemed abating, and the Crown Prince 
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maintained his vigorous fortitude. We have trustworthy intelli. 
ence from Berlin that Dr. Dohme, who had been reading alond 
to “ Unser Fritz,” could not conjecture, did he not know, that he 
was a patient atal!. Some physicians began to doubt whether the 
ailment were not in truth a phase of gout. Many still deem it 
perichondritis. But Sir Morel Mackenzie’s recall, although he 
has pronounced the new growth non-malignant, has revived the 
alarmist ramours. Let us hope they are rumours only. Mean- 
while a terrible public curiosity has been aroused in cancer, under 
whose sign we may be almost said lately to exist. The “ bacillus” 
of the malady was reported to have been discovered in Berlin, 
and this again has been strenuously denied. Heredity, climate. 
possible contagion with regard to the malady, have been freely 
and fully discussed. Sir James Paget has lectured on this 
increasing scourge of modern civilisation. Well indeed would it 
be if the upshot of this melancholy interest were some cure for 
the plague as to which a confessed ignorance seems the only 
certain feature. 





President Cleveland’s message has attracted great and deserved 
attention. “ Protection,” he says, “is a tax laid upon every con- 
sumer in the land for the benefit of a minority of manufacturers, 
and he then proceeds to deprecate the congestion of money and 


the tax on imported wool. All this is doubtless very true of 


America. An enormous and self-sufficing continent has s0 
thrived under a tariff-system as to have thrived too much. The 
exchequer has more revenue than it can spend, and the conse- 
quence has proved such an unhealthy glut of the money-market 
as to obstruct commerce. In America industries do not suffer 
and the consumer pays therefore an unreasonable quantum of 
their profit, particularly where raw produce is levied under contr: 
bution. But those who would manipulate this argument against 
even the free discussion of Fair Trade in this country reckon 
without their host. Here many languishing industries demand 
at least a temporary protection ; the exchequer suffers from n0 
apoplexy of wealth, and nobody ‘advocates the protection of raw 
produce. Mr. Howard Vincent at Oxford, and the National 
Association for the Preservation of Agriculture and our other 
industries in London, raised no uncertain voice the other day. It 
is clear that the labourers of England are not contented with tlie 
iron dogma of Free Trade. They believe that the time has come 
to re-open a question whose original conclusions have been belied. 
Free Trade has reigned for nearly forty years, but other nations 
have refused to adopt it, and wars have continued to abound it 
spite of Cobden’s prognostications. The farmer and the artisal 
find themselves poorer, although bread and manufactures are 
cheaper than ever. The fact is, that what may be styled “the 
cheap loaf argument” is of little value. What matters hot 
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cheap the loaf if wages are scanty in proportion? The question 
with us is mainly one of wages. Granted that a country must be 
fiscally enriched by persistent Free Trade, it does not follow that 
it is worth while keeping large sections of its population discon- 
tented for this purpose. The wholesome contentment of a people 
is a large factor in national wealth, and this is just one of those 
things that bigoted political economists refuse to recognise. 
« Are not the Abana of Mill and the Pharpar of Fawcett better 
than these,” they seem to exclaim; “can we not wash in them 
and be clean?’’ Free Trade is doubtless the natural condition of 
competition, but emergencies may arise where statecraft should 
' modify nature. Atany rate, none will venture to contest the value 
of reciprocity in beating down hostile tariffs and securing a natural 
market for certain of our exports. It will be very beneficial if 
men of all opinions would ventilate them dispassionately, and 
not persist in reiterating, “ We have closed the book.” 








To turn to home politics, Mr. Gladstone plays once again the 

leading comedian. The Dopping incident culminated in “I 

| did not mean what I said, or I did not say what I meant.” 
His letter to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is indeed a master- 

piece of mock solemnity. We were aware before—or if not, 


| we should have been deaf to our democratic pedagogues— 
f that Mr. Gladstone’s party represents the old Liberal and 
0 Radical traditions, but we have yet to learn that it is also the 
e Whig party. We knew it was double; we are now informed 
. that, like Sheridan’s Cerberus, it.is “‘ Three gentlemen at once,” a 
t triune incomprehensibility. The whole epistle is elaborately 
r impromptu. ‘Arnold Morley” has given Mr. Gladstone to 
of understand that the oracle might speak. It was very “ noble of 
i Burke and Fitzwilliam ” to desert Fox, “not all the horrors of 
t France” could blind them to the claims of Ireland. “A little 
n Whig treatment” is what Erin wants; “it is,’ as Mr. Gilbert 
d }has happily phrased it, “her mountain way.” We fancy that 
10 Cromwell once gave Ireland “a little Whig treatment,” com- 
y pared with which the Crimes Act fades into insignificance. But 
al indeed we imagine the letter should have run thus: “The Whig 
er party has vanished. Disraeli ‘dished’ it. Monopolist placemen 
It no longer seek to manipulate the masses. All moderate men 
le have left me; most of my aristocrats have flown. Hartington 
ne still fancies himself. a Whig, indeed he is not. We want a few 
d. real Whigs like Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Ireland would be 


the better for them perhaps. J certainly should be the better for 
them.” As we find Mr. Gladstone seeking to arrogate to him- 
self'a third mantle—that of a party which has been described as 
consistent only in its persistent slight of Parliamentary institu- 
lions—we are irresistibly reminded of a passage on the Reform 
ministry in Mr, Disraeli’s address, at High Wycombe, in 1834. 
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As it is one of his most brilliant illustrations we cite it at 
length. 

“T daresay now, some of you have heard of Mr. Ducrow, that celebrated gentleman 
who rides upon six horses. What a prodigious achievement! It seems impossible, 
but you have confidence in Ducrow. You fly to witness it. Unfortunately one of 
the horses is ill, and a donkey is substituted in its place. But Ducrow is still 
admirable ; there be is bounding along in a spangled jacket and cork slippers! The 
whole town is made to see Ducrow riding at the same time on six horses. But now 
two more of the steeds are seized with the staggers, and lo! three jackasses in their 
stead! Still Ditcrow persists, and still announces to the public that he will ride 
round his circus every night on his six steeds. At last all the horses are knocked up, 
and now there are half-a-dozen donkeys. Whatachange! Behold the hero in the 
amphitheatre, the spangled jacket thrown on one side, the cork slippers on the other. 
Puffing, panting, and perspiring, he pokes one sullen brute, thwacks another, cuffs 
a third, and curses a fourth, while one brays to the audience, and another rolls in the 
sawdust. Behold the late Prime Minister and the Reform Ministry.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s missive was, curiously enongh, succeeded by 
Mr. Lacaita’s. The late member for Dundee, a Gladstonian, a 
Scotchman, an Italian, with every natural endowment for follow- 
ing his leader, refuses to do so any longer. In words full of a 
manly resolve, great ability, and sterling sense, he dissociates 
misrule from Home Rule, and bids farewell to the Dundonians. 
One more lieutenant quits the ranks, and the field-marshal 
valiant of Hawarden may well exclaim with Falstaff in the scene 
near Coventry :-— 

“Tf I be not ashamed of my soldiers Iam a soused gurnet. I have misused the 
king’s press damnably. . . . 1 press me none but good householders, yeomen’s sons- 
and now my whole charge consists of ancients, pa ® gentlemen of companies 
slaves as ragged as ‘ Lazarus in the painted cloth® . .. And such as indeed were 
never soldiers but discarded, unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger brothers 
revolted tapsters and ostlers trade- fallen, the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace.” 

“The king’s press indeed!”’ Here we have letters published 
in the daily “prints from an ex-premier to the Funeral Reform 
Association, advocating “great modesty,” and to a publishing 
firm praising M. Daryl's book on Treland, as if the Hawarden 
timber were being vended to undertakers, and as if advertise- 
ments of books needed multiplication. We should indeed have 
reserved less space for these performances did we not feel acutely 
the fetish-worship of which Mr. Gladstone is still the recipient. 
At this moment a yellow log is worshipped at the Chi Haa gate 
of Pekin. Truly, the Chinese are a civilised people, and yet 
they worship their yellow log. Poor deluded Chinese ! 

Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen met with a great success in 
Dublin, and the Gladstonians have had themselves to propose, as 
a counterblast, a plan of campaign in the Irish capital, which may 
however be seriously impeded by the regrettable indisposition of 
Mr. John Morley. Meanwhile the other “ Plan of Campaign ”’ 
languishes. One at least of Whelehan’s assassins has been 
punished. No less than four exponents of the “ great voice” of 
Ireland in the Parliament of the Union are now in prison for 
offences, or, as the agitationists love to express it, “ languishing 
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in fetid dungeons,’ while the Lord Mayor of Dublin with his 
secretary are following their heroic example, and other “ Con- 
stitutional’’ members of the League are being “inquired for.” 
This is a great step towards order. It has always been clear 
that to destroy the effect of the revolutionary movement its 
tongue must be cut out. It was on the increased representation 
in Parliament of: the League that Mr. Gladstone founded the 
demands of Ireland. When it is discovered that treason cannot 
be promulgated with immunity, the League will lose practical 
support, and the real voice of Ireland may “perhaps g gain a patient 
hearing. Meanwhile the Americans, who have some sense of 
humour, cannot help perceiving that a man who linked himself 
. to an organisation which furthered outrage on jthose who dis- 
agreed with it can scarcely complain with justice of being 
ordered to wear a prison garb in prison; surely the indignity of 
being forced to realise an ‘invited degradation is nothing in com- 
parison with the tortures inflicted on a rent-paying peasantry. 
The Liberal Unionist cause has further made a solid advance by 
the meeting in Exeter Hall. Lord Hartington spoke out man- 
fully once more, and the Duke of Argyll’s Wordsworthian reference 
of the “call” which “the blessed creatures each to the other 
make ’* was peculiarly incisive and appropriate. The Dulwich 
election, too, showed that Liberal Unionism flourishes in the 
suburbs. It is idle to pretend, as Mr. Gladstone did, that 
because the majority now is less than it was on a previous 
occasion, therefore there is a Gladstonian gain; a commercial 
firm might as well affect to be richer because its rivals had made 
less this year than the last! We trust that Mr. Darling may 
prove successful in his candidature for Deptford ; most cer rtainly 
the riot induced by a gang of Home Rule ruffians at one of his 
recent meetings will serve to disgust all good Liberals, and will 
tend to ensure his return. 





Mr. Cunningham Graham’s trial has been postponed, and 
“Timr’s” foot.is therefore suspended as regards the hero of 
Trafalgar Square. Several of the rioters have been severely 
dealt with by the magistrates ; but the really suffering unem- 
ployed seem now quite neglected by their former patrons. 

The inquest on Linnell ought to satisfy the public that he met 
his end by misadventure in a crowd which he had voluntarily 
joined, though at the same time it has revealed a laxity in the 
way such cases are received at a particular hospital. 

A great fuss has been made by the somewhat hysterical organ 
of the Law and Liberty League (which has recently sprang 
therefrom, high-sounding and complete as Athene from the head 
of Zeus), about the man, who, it asserts, was “murdered by the 
police.” The sober facts seem these. Linnell was present in 
Trafalgar Square, on what that organ neatly styles “ Bloody 
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Sunday.” He groaned atthe police, and as their mounted division 
charged at a gentle trot, was most unfortunately knocked over, 
and sustained injuries of which he subsequently expired at the 
hospital. Mrs. Josephine Butler witnessed the barbarity, and 
“her heart ached ;” but the victim himself, though confessedly 
a violent man, never for one moment inculpated the police until 
some considerable time afterwards. His version was that he was 
trampled down by the throng. Now the question of how this 
man met his end, and whether there was criminal negligence 
for the cause was clearly one for legal tribunals to ascer tain ; but 
the print in question chafed against any delay, raised the war-cry, 
and metaphorically lynched “the Police.” Their view seems, to 
say the least of it, mistakenly exaggerated. A demonstration at 
his funeral has been proposed, and the Bishop of London has been 
called upon to read the funeral service. We feel sure that the 
peace of London will not be broken by any such organised 
political ézéSev£is, and we can only regret that death should be 
profaned by the methods of the “ Law and Liberty League.” 
“ Licence they mean when they ery Liberty. 





But little memorable has transpired in literature or art. 
Thackeray’s letters have been the subject of a wrangle printed 
in the newspapers respecting their publication by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder. The son of Mrs. Brookfield, who published the letters 
in Scribner's Magazine, assailed Mr. Smith’s legal and moral 
position in giving them to the English public, and claimed also 
his mother’s right to revise certain alleged inaccuracies. Mr. 
Smith retorted that his legal position was secured by a deed 
assigning to him the copyright in all Thackeray's letters, while 
neither Mrs. Brookfield nor “Miss Thackeray” impugned his 
action in the matter. Mr. Brookfield thought fit to reply, 
rebutter and surrebutter succeeded, and the result has been a 
lamentable example of the amenities of one who is neither author 
nor publisher. Mr. Smith was undoubtedly correct’ both in 
fact and feeling, though perhaps the hasty imputations of the 
very young do not merit such a pompous chastisement as he 
meted out to the plaintiff. This correspondence was a double 
pity, inasmuch as both Thackeray’s known wishes and those of 
his family were, and are, sensitively opposed to intrusion or 
quarrel ; we trust that no more pigmy disputes may desecrate the 
ashes of the giant. 





With the deluge of “Christmas Numbers” and “ Christmas 
Stories” revives the old fad about Shakespeare being Bacon, or 
Bacon Shakespeare. It ts difficult to refute Mr. “Donnelly’s 
cryptogrammatic theory with a serious countenance. No one 
versed in the literature of Shakespeare’s time, which contains 
several direct recognitions of his authorship, could maintain such 
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a chimera for one instant, and nobody who knows Bacon could 
suppose that such a pedant would cause the Trojans only to quote 
Plato, or if any one had done so in his name, would have delayed 
one instant to disavow a solecism. These discussions only prove 
how much time must be hanging and how heavily on the hands 
of certain persons ! 





It is stated that Messrs. Carr and Hallé propose opening an 
institution of their own, to be called “The Halicarnassian ”’— 
“The Halicarnassian!” In the name of the prophet—Figs! 





The French and the Greek plays have been the only real 
theatrical events. The former have descended from M. Lefebvre 
and legitimate comedy to Mile. Humberta and burlesque ; the 
latter is treated of at length elsewhere in these columns. Mr. 
Charles Warner has bidden a tender adieu to an affectionate 
audience at Drury Lane. When one reads of the benefit per- 
formance, the valedictory ode, and the “voice broken with 
emotion,’ one would naturally suppose that the darling of 
melodrama was quitting the stage for ever, Not a bit of it! 
He is only voyaging, for purposes of mutual profit, among the 
Australians. We cannot help thinking that this inordinate 
attachment between audience and actor is being overdone. If 
a popular author or artist quits England for an American tour, 
the worst to be apprehended is a dinner with its emotional 
sequels ; but these monster rendings of the heart across the 
footlights, because some interval may elapse before a favourite 
returns, seem simply ludicrous. The epilogue of the Westminster 
play has turned “ Phrmio”’ to Irish affairs. 





Lord Lyons is dead, and in him England has lost a man of 
great experience and sound judgment. Though at no great age 
when: he recently resigned, he had spent. fifty-two years of his 
life in the diplomatic service, and had efficiently represented the 
empire in America, Italy, Greece, and France. He was, we 
believe, the only one of our leading ambassadors who has died a 
Roman Catholic. 

The terrible tragedy of Lord Dalhousie’s death only twelve 
hours after that of his young and radiant wife’s is most pathetic. 
With him we were personally well acquainted, and we venture to 
say that a franker, more conscientious, and heartier man never 
existed ; there was something always of the sailor about him. 
Truly 


‘‘ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 
It is strange that the coffins of both husband and wife were 
removed to Dalhousie Castle before the funeral—a place where 
they had seldom lived, and which is now in tenant-occupation ; 
thus a sense of loneliness and isolation followed them even to the 
VOL. XVIIL 8 
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grave. With the late Dean of Rochester has passed away a long 
spell of Ballicl traditions. 





The gorilla at the Zoological Gardens is dead ; and gold mines 
have been “discovered” in gallant little W ales. Wales would 
seem to be gifted with a strange access of good fortune just at 
present ; we trust that these gold mines will not succumb to the 
doom of the gorilla, who died of premature exhaustion. 





Last October—long before the date of the present editorship or 
our-authorship of these notes—“ Timz’s Footsteps ” contained a 
passing account of a scandal which was then attracting public 
attention, and being turned, at least in one quarter, to the 
purposes of political partisanship. That it was noticed at all is 
to us, personally, a matter of regret; still more that, as here- 
under urged, it should have been copied. Private embroglios 
should, in our judgment, never be dragged before the multitude, 
unless grave public reasons render such an expedient imperative. 
Still, the press of the country had rendered this unpleasantness 
one of “ Timr’s Footsteps.”” On the account in these columns, 
which tallied mainly with the current sources of information, we 
can pronounce no verdict. A gentleman, who we have reason to 
know is well acquainted with the other side of the question, 
vehemently denies the accuracy of this account, and has pressed 
us to publish his statement, which he terms “ Audi Alteram 
Partem.” In common justice, and remembering, as we do, that 
“ Adhuc sub judice lis est,” we feel bound to subjoin the substance 
of all his remarks ; but we wish it distinctly to be understood 
that we shall not allude to such a topic again, and that we 
decline any responsibility for the matter or manner of the 
communication. ¥. 


“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 


me r us in the first place deal with the inaccuracies. 

. Colonel Hughes- Hallett did not make “ two unsuccessful attempts upon 
Pina one prior to being returned for Rochester in 1885. He simply 
contested Sandwich in 1874. 

2. He never entertained a “ black lion” at dinner at his residence or any- 
where else. 

3. His seat in the House of Commons happens to be next to that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, to whom once, and once only, and not “on great 
occasions’ (as asserted by our contributor), he did, by request, pass a glass 
of brandy-and-soda. 

4. Colonel Hughes-Hallett never attended a ‘ penny reading ” in his life. 

5. Colonel Hughes- Hallett’s annual expenditure has always been very 
rig within his income. 

He did not first meet his wife at Nice. He has never visited Nice. 

7 He was not “hit hard” by “that terrible election of 1886, coming 
within eight months of the previous one.” Neither of his Rochester 
elections cost him £500. 

8. Colonel Hughes-Hallett gave Captain Selwyn the chance to call him 
out, but the latter did not avail himself of the opportunity. 
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9. Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s “attitude towards the public” was never 
“one of jaunty defiance.” 

10. Colonel Hughes-Hallett was staying at Mr. Henry Smith's country 
house in Suffolk prior to the arrival of Miss Selwyn. 

11. He was not “‘ turned out into the road then and there,” but driven to 
the nearest town. 

12. In regard to the “one not unimportant mistake” referred to by the 
TIME writer, it need not be forgotten that there is not even the most distant 
degree of relationship between the lady and Colonel Hughes-Hallett. She 
had never been under the same roof with him until the present year ; he had 
never stood in the position of guardian to her; and of late years they had 
never even met except in the most casual manner. 

We must next discuss the charges relating principally to the monay 
question. The real truth of the whole matter is contained in the appended 
statement. 

Some time ago Colonel Hughes- Hallett, at the earnest solicitation of Miss 
Selwyn, consented to do his best to obtain for her a mortgage (to the amount 
of £5,900) on household property which would bring her in 43 per cent., 
instead of only 3 per cent., which she was then receiving for consols. 
Knowing, however, from old experience as a trustee, that ladies are apt to 
recall investments of that nature, very often within a few months of their 
being made, Colonel Hughes-Hallett was of opinion that Miss Selwyn should 
draw up an agreement of some kind leaving her money on mortgage for a 
term of years ; and he made that term as short as possible, namely, five years. 
Just as arrangements had been made for some such mortgage as that indicated, 
and when Miss Selwyn, by Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s advice and of her own 
accord, had sold out £5,000 of Consols at a very high price, namely, at 1024, 
bringing her in £5,136, the lady happened to pay a visit to a near relative, 
who, on hearing of the proposed loan on mortgage, advised her not to invest 
her money in any such way, as she might lose it. 

Miss Selwyn repeated these observations to Colonel Hughes-Hallett, who, 
having taken a great deal of trouble in the matter, at once refused to have 
anything more to do with the investment of Miss Selwyn’s money, and advised 
her to re-purchase Consols. Thereupon she begged Colonel Hughes-Hallett. 
if he would not put the money on the mortgage originally contemplated, to 
obtain 44 per cent. in some other way. 

Ultimately Colonel Hughes-Hallett yielded, and consented to do his best 
for her, suggesting to her certain foreign and colonial stocks that in his judg- 
ment were sound stocks and easily realisable. 

Among these were the following stocks, which he subsequently purchased 
on Miss Selwyn’s account, namely :— 


% e @ 
1,000 Hungary Gold Neuter costing 830 0 0 
2,000 Portugese ° , . . 114415 0 
1,000 Italian . ; ' . . 970 7 6 
1,000 Egypt Preference . ‘ . 980 5 0 
1,000 Chinese . , ‘ ‘ . 1096 5 0 


Total £5021 12 6 

This total included brokerage, but Colonel Hughes-Hallett never asked 
Miss Selwyn for more than the £5,000 out of the £5,136 which she had 
received by the judicious sale of consols referred to. 

The absolutely baseless rumours, therefore, asserting that Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett had paid these five £1,000 notes away to a Mr. Engel, a 
money-lender, fall at once to the ground, not only from the facts mentioned, 
but, also, because in reply to a letter from Colonel Hughes-Hallett, Mr. Engel 
wrote that he was “able to state that’’ he had “ never had any transaction 
with” the Colonel, “ either directly or indirectly.” I have seen Mr. Engel’s 
letter, and can vouch for this as for other documents and memorandums 
herein quoted from. 
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The statement that “just before the scandal burst upon the world the 
money was suddenly repaid to Miss Selwyn’s trustees,” is equally in dis- 
cordance with the real facts. The real story, which has already appeared in 
certain newspapers, and which should be common knowledge, is simply this : 
Less than three days after Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s departure from the 
country house in Suffolk, he received a letter from Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, 
written, so it was said, by Miss Selwyn’s “ peremptory instructions,” demand- 
ing the investments made with the £5,000. The letter was of such a character 
that Colonel Hughes-Hallett placed it in the hands of his solicitor, who at 
once called on Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. The head of the firm being abroad, 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s solicitor was met by the senior clerk, who 
uncompromisingly demanded, not the investments, but the money, namely, 
£5,000. On his solicitor reporting the result of this interview to him, 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett set to work the same afternoon and following 
morning to carry out what he believed to be Miss Selwyn’s wishes, and, 
realising the money, lodged the principal with his solicitor, together with 
full interest up to date, within twenty-four hours of the demand being made 
by Mr. Lewis’s clerk. 

The writer in “ Time” asserts: “ Miss Selwyn made a will, by which she 
bequeathed her whole fortnne of £40,000 to the Colonel on her death.” 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett has already publicly offered to give £1,000 to any one 
who can produce any original will, or certified copy of such a will, executed 
by Miss Selwyn, prior to the 15th August, 1887, bequeathing him her 
entire fortune. 

It will be seen, then, that the “ black story,” as narrated by the writer in 
“Time,” is for the most part unfounded. From the first he has admitted, 
and will regret to his dying day, his liaison, begun and carried on in the 
country, with the lady whose name has been so unwarrantably dragged before 
the public by those calling themselves her friends ; but, as there are two sides 
to every story, so there are two sides to this one, and were Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett at liberty to speak, a totally different complexion would be put upon 
the whole matter, and the indiscriminate censure so unreflectingly cast upon 
his conduct would assuredly be sensibly modified, if not entirely withdrawn. 
{t is most unfortunate for Colonel Hughes-Hallett that, while Miss Selwyn’s 
advisers can publish those portions of the matter favourable to their client, 
the whole of the circumstances cannot be made public. There are elements 
in the case which cannot yet be published, even in outline, and consequently 
it is simply impossible for any one, whether he be lawyer or layman, to appor- 
tion the precise amount of blame which may attach to Colonel Hughes- 
Hallett without taking those essential elements into deep and earnest 
consideration. The whole of the facts (including a quantity of documentary 
evidence of an exculpatory character) are, and have been from almost the 
first, known to Mrs. Hughes-Hallett ; hence her ready and cheerful condona- 
tion of her husband’s share in this unhappy business. The knowledge of 
this weighty fact ought of itself to be more than sufficient to disprove all the 
sensational fictions of “heartless conduct,” etc., in which the catch-penny 
portion of the Press has, and not for the first time, revelled ; for it is not to 
be supposed that a high-minded woman, such as Mrs. Hughes-Hallett is known 
far and wide to be, would even for a single moment condone any indiscretion 
of her husband’s, in which he was known to be the most blameworthy person 
concerned. The writer in “ TIME” evidently compiled his chapter from the 
loose and floating gossip of the hour, and in this way social, as well as general 
history is unfortunately too often written. The allegations of the writer 
in question were doubtless widely copied, and must have found their way 
into the American Press. Those journals, at home and abroad, that repro- 
duced the story as it originally appeared in “ Timp,” will, it is fully believed, 
do Colonel Hughes: Hallett the scant justice of printing this absolute denial 
of those incorrect and inadvertent statements. 
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JEAN PAUL RICHTER.* 


Miss Susan Woop has done a good 
service to Richter and to edu- 
cational literature by presenting 
us with ‘‘Levana” in a readable 
form. Mr. Edwin Arnold has 
recently been deploring the many 
fine thoughts which ‘‘lie buried 
away in newspapers.” Many more, 
however, lie buried away in volumes 
of forgotten. lore, and epecially in 
the writings of the great thinkers 
upon the problems of life, mind, 
and education. There are some 
who regard it sacrilege to apply the 
scissors to the writings of those 
who have made noble contributions 
to the world’s intellectual history. 
No doubt it is sacrilege in some 
instances, though in others it is a 
pious duty. There are overgrown 
gardens which are all the better 
for the weeding-out process. The 
late Professor Craik’s condensed 
edition of the ‘‘ Faery Queen” 
undoubtedly did much to revive 
popular interest in Spenser. Miss 
Susan Wood has done for Richter— 
the splendid optimist who believed 
that ‘‘ each generation starts afresh 
from Paradise”—what Professor 
Craik did for the great Elizabethan 
who showed us some of the ways 
back to Paradise. By no means 
the least charming part of this 
edition of “Leyana” is Miss 
Wood’s ‘‘ own introduction.” 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET.+ 


Mr. Krnaston pleads guilty to an 
ad captandum title, but if this be a 


‘*Levana, Jean Paul Richter.” By 
Susan Woop, B.Sc. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 1887. 

+ ‘‘ Monarchs I have Met.” By W. 
BEATTY KINGSTON, Twovols. London: 
Chapman and Hall (Limited). 


fault, it is one we can easily forgive 
to so chatty, pleasant, and enter- 
taining a raconteur. Mr, Kingston’s 
monarchs comprise the Emperor of 
Germany, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Shah, the King and Queen of 
Roumania, Maximilian of Mexico, 
three Sultans, “Pope Pius IX., 
Victor Emanuel and Humbert. of 
Italy, two Khedives, and Prince 
Michael of Servia. About each of 
these personages Mr. Kingston is 
able to tell us much that is interest- 
ing, and several things that, to the 
great majority of readers, will 
be new. His favourite hero is 
Maximilian, of whom he says :— 

‘‘I found in him a prince of high 
mental cultivation, extensive reading, 
and singular amiability .-. . in any rank 
of life he would have been a charming 
companion; being what he was he 
struck me as by far the most agreeable 
person, born in the purple, I had there- 
tofore conversed with.” 

But he waxes very enthusiastic 
in praise of a personage whose 
popularity is by no means universal 
—the Emperor of Germany to 
wit—and one cannot read Mr. 
Kingston’s description of the cha- 
racteristics of this remarkable man 
without sharing in his admiration 
and respect. At the same time his 
account of the terrible catastrophe 
which occurred in the streets of 
Berlin on September 7th, 1872, 
gives us a somewhat gruesome 
glimpse of the stern régime of the 
‘*men of blood and iron.” We 
quote but one passage :— 

‘Human life is not held in such 
account in Berlin as in England. The 
policemen in the German capital are 
armed with sword and pistol ; they think 
no more of killing a ratepayer than 


certain Africans do of eating their aged 
grandfathers,” 


What on earth would become of 
Mr. Stead, or of Messrs. Cunning- 
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ham-Graham and Burns in Berlin ? 
From this it is a relief to turn to 
the Shah’s Channel passage. Here 
we must revert to the original. 


‘‘When it had been proved to him 
beyond refutation that he could not 
get to England from any part of Con- 
tinental Europe without crossing an 
interval of salt water, he evinced more 
than half a mind to give up that part 
of his foreign tour. But, eventually, 
curiosity prevailed over—let us say 
prejudice; and I must do him the 
justice to say that during his five hours’ 
sea voyage on board the Live/y he main- 
tained the impassive demeanour which 
he had hitherto displayed on terra firma, 
never for a second exhibiting an ‘out- 
ward and visible sign’ of the internal 
uneasiness which, as we all knew, he was 
stoically enduring. 

‘*The Persian Princes and Ministers 
and Mirzas and Khans modelled their 
behaviour upon that of their saturnine 
master, of whom they stood in abject 
dread. Nasr-ed-Deen had brought along 
a couple of professional executioners 
from far Teheran.” ... 


For a time all went well, the 
British fleet approached and saluted, 
and the Persians stood their ground 
though trembling. 


‘* But presently a hideous thing came 
into view—something like an enormous 
turtle with a circular excrescence as big 
as a gas-meter growing out of its back 
—and wallowing past us belched forth a 
column of smoke that instantly hid it 
from view, with an explosion which, for 
a second, actually seemed to lift the 
Lively out of the water. The Persians, 
with the exception of their king, who 
stood frowning sternly, although his 
cheek was blanched by a deadly pallor, 
evidently thought that the end of all 
things was upon them. .. . Some of 
the sons of Iran collapsed on deck, others 
crawled to the companion hatch and 
scuttled below more dead than alive— 
positively green with fright. A few 
minutes later, stepping down to the 
saloon to inspect the ‘cold collection,’ I 
found a venerable Persian gentleman of 
exalted rank grovelling under the dinner 
table in the agonised expectations of 
speedy and permanent engulfment in 
the depths of the Channel.” 


Space forbids us to quote further 
from Mr. Kingston’s lively and 
agreeable experiences. One reflec- 
tion, however, must strike every 
reader, more especially those who 
know anything of the lot of a 
foreign correspondent. What a 
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truly magnificent time our corre- 
spondents must have or must have 
had during their visits to foreign 
lands, and how woefully disap- 
pointed the correspondents of other 
nations would be if they came to 
England in the hope of receiving 
any such marks of courtesy and 
consideration ! 


WHAT SHE COST HIM.* 


Turs is not a pleasant story, but it 
is told with an amount of dramatic 
force and knowledge of certain 
aspects of human nature, which to 
many readers will compensate for 
the lack of attractiveness in most 
of the incidents and all of the cha- 
racters. Mr. de Havilland starts 
with a sufficiently difficult problem. 
The hero, of whose outer man we 
know little, except that he had a 
tall narrow figure, slightly stooping, 
and womanly deep-blue eyes with 
long black lashes, appears at the 
outset a diffident, friendless young 
man, ignorant of the world, a tee- 
totaler, and given to apostrophising 
in soliloquy the mother whom he 
has just lost, and at whose apron- 
string he has been brought up. He 
has been apprenticed to the bar, of 
all professions, and at the opening 
of the story has just made, as might 
be expected, a ridiculous exhibi- 
tion of himself over his first brief. 
Wandering down the Thames Em- 
bankment in the lowest stage of 
humiliation and despondency he 
encounters the “She ” of the book 
in a very similar plight. Marie is 
a French Canadian by birth, but 
brought up by an adulterous mother 
in a low estaminet at St. Ornez. 
whence she is transferred to a 
convent on her mother being con- 
victedof murder. From theconvent 
she runs away, and lives by her 
wits till she is found by Pennycuick 
on the embankment. She is not 
beautiful, having a face full of 
faults, but redeemed by good 
* “ What She Cost Him.” 
L. DE HAVILLAND, M.A., 
“Katinka,” ‘‘ Enslaved,” “ Courage,” 
etc. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 


Lowrey & Co., Paternoster Square. 
1887, 


By ROBERT 
author of 











points. She has no religion in 
the conventional sense, her moods 
are very changeable, she is natur ally 
familiar with most of the evil in the 
world, and her favourite expression 
is ‘* Zut powr tout ga.” Pennycuick 
takes her home and falls hopelessly 
in love with her. On her side she 
has a feeling of respect and grati- 
tude for him, but on his proposing 
marriage she owns a preference for 
a position of greater freedom and 
less responsib‘lity. However, on 
pressure, she waives her scruples, 
and they are married. What is to 
come of a union between two 
creatures so utterly dissimilar in 
character, ideas, and antecedents, 
is the problem which Mr. de 
Havilland has set himself to solve, 
and which he has worked out 
with considerable power. At first 
all goes well. The birth of a child 
develops all the better side of the 
girl’s character. But thechild dies, 
and in the moral prostration which 
follows the mother falls. From 
this point her course is steadily 
downward. The infatuated husband 
is ultimately dragged down with 
her, and before the close of the 
book they severally reach the lowest 
stages of crime and degradation. 
Mr. de Havilland will hardly com- 
plain of us for saying that this is an 
unpleasant story, for doubtless he 
intended it to be so; and there is 
plenty of merit inthe book. There 
can be no question that the charac- 
ters are real as well as unconven- 
tional; and they play their parts 
from first to last with a consistency 
which is rare in the heroes and 
heroines of light fiction. But one 
cannot help thinking that the author 
might employ his talents to more 
advantage. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE.* 


Mr. Crark RvssELt is well- — 
as a writer of sea stories, and, 

the opinion of many, is no un- 
worthy successor of Marryat and 


*“The Frozen Pirate”’ By W. 


CLARK RussEtt. London: Sampson, 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 
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Mayne Reid. On this occasion he 
has trespassed on the domain of 
Mr. Rider Haggard, and it is not 
too much to say that he has 
graduated with honours in the new 
School of romance. 

The adventures of Paul Rodney, 
mate of the brig Laughing Mary, 
are certainly unique of their kind. 
Shipwrecked in the southern seas 
off Cape Horn—the sole survivor 
of the brig’s crew—he lands on 
an island of ice, where he dis- 
covers a pirate vessel, laden with 
countless treasure, which has been 
frozen up for fifty years. The 
resurrection of one of the pirates 
by the application of warmth 
furnishes him with a companion 
on his desert island. But he 
decides that one companion is 
enough, and that it is not part of 
his duty to aid in the resurrection 
of three other frozen corpses. 
After exploding a mine in order 
to get free of the iceberg, and 
having very strained relations with 
his companion, the knot is cut by 
the death of the companion. Our 
hero meets with an American 
whaler, obtains the assistance of 
a small crew, and finally lands in 
England in safety. 

The author has shown consider- 
able skill in spinning his yarn. 
Again and again we feel that he 
has come to an end of his inventive 
genius, but some fresh incident 
occurs, and the narrative never 
becomes dull. The most blasé 
schoolboy will find sufficient horrors 
in the book to sate his jaded 
appetite, and make him dream 
ghastly dreams. Is it not with 
this object that such books are 
written ! 


THE CRUSADE OF THE 
EXCELSIOR.* 


Bret Harte is by no means at 
his best in this latest work of his. 
It is called a novel, and indeed, 
while we disagree with the title, we 


* «The Crusade of the Excelsior.” A 
novel. By Bret HARTE, London: F. 
V. White & Co., Southampton Street, 
Strand. 
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admit that it is difficult to find a 
more suitable appellation. It deals 
with the singular cruise of a vessel 
whose passengers find themselves 
landed on a mysterious and isolated 
territory, known as Todos Santos, 
the ship having been annexed by 
an incomprehensible personage who 
makes use of it to bring about a 
revolution in a South American 
town called Quinquinambo. There 
is nothing wildly exciting in the 
plot, and what is a worse fault, the 
characters are a strangely unin- 
teresting and tiresome lot. The 
hero Hurlstone is a maudlin bore, 
and we cannot sympathise with 
Mrs. Brimmer, Mrs. Markham, Miss 
Chubb, the young lady ‘‘ with faint 
salmon-pink hair and complexion,” 
or even with the heroine Miss 
Keene. Senor Perkins, the senti- 
mental revolutionary—what a name 
for a desperado !—is somewhat 
more endurable, but his windy 
harangues become tedious to the 
last degree. And Mr. Bret Harte, 
by devices with which he is familiar, 
keeps titillating our imaginations 
by the hope of some extraordinary 
dénowement which never arrives. 
There are signs too of careless- 
ness and haste ; it sounds strange, 
for instance, to hear that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brimmer was most enthusiastic of 
the beauty of Miss Keene.” For 
so good a writer as Mr. Bret Harte 
‘* The Crusade of the Excelsior” is a 
singularly disappointing book. 





BLOOD.* 


Mr. Hay has chosen a bold title 
for his last book. The reader, ex- 
perienced in shilling fiction, who 
sees the above suggestive monosy]l- 
lable confronting him on cover 
and title page is certain to expect a 
good deal for his money, and it is 
dangerous for an author to excite 
expectations of this kind without a 
reasonable certainty of being able 

* “Blood: A Tragic Tale.” By W. 
DELISLE Hay, author of ‘‘The Doom 
of the Great City,” ‘‘ Brighter Britain,” 


etc. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co., Paternoster Square. 
1887. 
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to satisfy them. We cannot give 
Mr. Hay higher praise than to say 
that no one who is induced to open 
the book by the gruesome fascina- 
tion of the title is likely to close it 
in disappointment. On the other 
hand, it isonly fair to warn the more 
squeamish that they need not be 
scared by suggestions of Fe-Fi-Fo- 
Fum on the title page. Mr. Hay 
has provided a feast of horrors 
certainly, and blood is the beginning 
and end of it ; but the horror is not 
of the vulgar or melodramatic sort, 
and though Dr. Steggall’s life would 
probably not have been worth much 
at the hands of an Old Bailey jury, 
the cardinal crime of the book is 
nothing worse than a new and 
artistic variety of manslaughter 
which the law has never yet been 
called upon to define precisely. 
‘¢ Blood,” in fact, is the story of 
the audacious experiment of a too 
enterprising doctor, and the amaz- 
ing consequences which follow from 
it. The central idea is novel and 
startling enough to satisfy the 
most exacting patron of sensational 
literature ; and if Mr. Hay owes 
something both to ‘‘ Frankenstein,” 
and “ Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde,” he 
might have drawn his inspiration 
from worse sources. He has cer- 
tainly developed hisuncanny subject 
with a great deal of skill, and the 
story is told with a vigour and 
realism which should hold the 
attention of the most cold-blooded 
reader from the first page to the 
last. We had hoped indeed to the 
end that Dr. Steggall would have 
been permitted to put his little 
mistake right again ; but that would 
doubtless have impaired the moral 
which the story now presents, 
especially to members of the medi- 
cal profession. 


THE LAY OF ST. JUCUNDUS.* 


Tus isan excellent gift book. The 
illustrations are quaint, original, and 
humorous, and there is real honest 
*« The Lay of St. Jucundus.” Written 
by EpirH Ropinson. Illustrated by 
GEORGE Hopuwson. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 
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work in every detail, alike in the 
cathedral architecture, the monastic 
lineaments and the ballet girl’s 
pirouetting. The verses suit the 
illustrations and are lively and 
humorous. They follow an old 
legend of York, and show how 
Jucundus became a monk ; how he 
found it impossible to renounce the 
world, the Hesh, and devil, and how 
after more than one relapse he 
came to be canonized. 


TWO BOULEVARD NOVELS. 


M. Guy pE MOovpassaNT is an 
ardent disciple of Zola, and has 
already achieved some considerable 
and unsavoury reputation as an au- 
thor of that school. If we mistake 
not it was one of these novels, ‘‘ A 
Woman’s Life,’ to wit, under the 
title of ‘‘ Une Vie,” which attained 
the somewhat rare distinction of 
being placed in the Index Ex- 
purgatorius of Messrs. Hachette 
et Cie, the W. H. Smith of France. 
Messrs. Hachette are not particular, 
and I cannot quite understand why 
they should have drawn the line at 
‘*Une Vie” any more than at a 
hundred other works by members 
of the same school. Still it must 
be said that ‘‘ A Woman’s Life ”’ is 
a story of almost unrelieved nasti- 
ness ; worse than that it is distinctly 
dull, and there is only one incident 
in the book, viz., the surprising 
manner in which vengeance over- 
takes a guilty couple, that has any 
trace of novelty or originality. 
‘“*A Lady’s Man” is_ certainly 
superior, though equally immoral. 
In it M. de Moupassant exhibits 
considerable talent for portraying 
character, and much knowledge of 
the most objectionable side of 
human nature. He also shows 
intimate acquaintance with the 
baser phases of French politics, 
and the fact that a man without 
talents, industry, or virtue of any 


*“ A Woman’s Life.” By Guy DE 
MOUPASSANT. Translated from the 
latest French edition. “A Lady's 
Man” (same author). London: Vize- 
telly & Co., Catherine Street, Strand. 
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description can rise to a position 
such as George Duroy managed to 
attain, simply by means of his 
gift for fascinating women, is a 
queer commentary on the social 
and political condition of the 
French Republic. And _ from 
recent revelations we can easily see 
that the career of Duroy is quite 
within the bounds of possibility. 
There are some strong and dramatic 
scenes in the books, and one is 
tempted to regret that so clever a 
man as M. de Moupassant should 
waste his time in analysing filth. 
But regrets are wasted upon a 
modern French realist, and _ re- 
monstrance would be taken as an 
insult. 


THE REDEMPTION OF 
LABOUR.* 


PoLiTIcAL economists since the 
time of Adam Smith have con- 
ferred lustre upon the literature 
of England, and brought about 
numerous fiscal and financial re- 
forms. Still, during the last decade, 
a strong reaction has taken place 
against their writings, and it is 
impossible to gainsay the fact that 
the nation does not hold them in 
such high esteem as it did a genera- 
tion ago. The fact of the matter is, 
the bulk of them is too pitilessly 
clever. Unlike Bismarck, who, to 
vary the usual interpretation of a 
famous insult, is a man of blood as 
well as a man of iron, the older 
political economists of England are 
all iron—there is nothing human in 
them. They, of course, need be the 
first to repudiate the suggestion 
that they wrote for the middle 
classes ; but the fact remains that 
they accomplished their revolutions 
mainly by the aid of the middle 
classes, from which all of them 
sprung, and that upon the prosperity 
of those middle classes they based 
the prosperity of the country. 
Times, however, have now changed. 


**«The Redemption of Labour; or, 
Free Labour upon Freed Land.” By 
CeciL BaLrour Puxipson. London : 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & 
Co. 1888. 
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Political power has passed from the 
middle classes to the masses, and 
the era of political economists, 
writing for these masses, and 
vividly realising their wants, fears, 
and aspirations, has commenced. 
The new school refuses to believe 
in the immutability of iron laws, 
pressing cruelly upon the poor, and 
insists on a recasting of the world’s 
economical beliefs. Its representa- 
tives, of course, are classed as 
heterodox, and the Cobdenites find 
that the simplest way to meet their 
attacks is to\ fling at them the 
epithet of ‘‘ Socialism,” and so 
forth. Yet it is false to call the 
reaction against Free Trade a mere 
Socialistic movement, for not simply 
do the statesmen and economists of 
cultured Franceand Germany refuse 
to believe in Adam Smith, but 
republican America and the British 
Colonies persist in protection, and 
autocratic Russia allows no word 
on Free Trade doctrines to enter 
the Czar’s dominions, notwithstand- 
ingat one time she partly subscribed 
tothem. The new political economy 
scouts asfalse the free trade doctrine 
of ‘‘ every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.’”’ As Mr. 
Phipson insists, in his able volume 
before us, the masses must be looked 
after more by statesmen and not 
allowed to stew in their own gravy, 
the victims of relentless competition 
and the tyranny of¢wealth. His 
work, of which this is the first 
instalment, deals with value, wages, 
rent, the remedy, and money ; each 
subject being exhaustively treated, 
and illustrated by diagram tables. 
A key to his general policy may be 
found in the following extract :— 


‘*From being the useful servant of 
mankind wealth has become in the 
modern world what Joseph was in 
ancient Egypt during its seven years 
of famine—a monopolist of the neces- 
sities of life, and wherever the system 
of production necessitates its employ- 
ment, it levies, under pain of death by 
starvation, a penal tax upon all the 
products of human industry. In after- 
ages this marvellous system, whereby 
God's last and noblest creation is made 
the slave and plaything of inanimate 
matter, and sentient flesh the tool of 
senseless steel, will be regarded as some- 
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thing too horribly fantastic to have 
ever been wholly true. Frankenstein’s 
appalling creation was a pleasant and 
harmless dream compared with the 
ghastly reality now reigning supreme 
under this monarchy of matter, which, 
plated with gold and swathed in vestures 
of silver softness, is daily knelt to, 
prayed for, and fawned upon by count- 
less thousands of entranced and blinded 
worshippers.” 

The author has an intense sym- 
pathy with the poor, and whatever 
may be said of his principles by 
free traders, they cannot gainsay 
the earnest desire that underlies 
them to benefit the masses. He 
rightly opines that hunger, rather 
envy, is the parent of Revolution, 
and insists that statesmen, instead of 
making full stomachs fuller, should 
strive more to fill the empty ones. 
The old political economy did too 
much for capital ; the new political 
economy means now to take up the 
running for labour. Mr. Phipson’s 
masterly contribution to the new 
political economy will exercise im- 
portant influence in this direction. 


A SWALLOW'S WING.* 


THE plot of this tale turns on the 
imprisonment of an unfortunate 
American traveller in the city of 
Pekin. William Norris wanders 
one day into thetemple of Confucius. 
The Chinese priests levy blackmail 
on him, but are dissatisfied with the 
distribution of the banknotes which 
he gives them. A struggle ensues, 
and one of their number is killed. 
Norris is made to pay the penalty 
for murdering a Chinese priest, by 
being compelled to undergo the 
most excruciating tortures, the 
severity of which causes him to 
lose his mind for several months. 
The cruelty and barbaric ingenuity 
of his Chinese tormentors is de- 
scribed with an awful vividness. 

The title of the book is taken 
from the device which the unhappy 
prisoner employs for several succes- 
sive years to obtain assistance from 

* « A Swallow’s Wing.” By CHARLES 
HANNAN. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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the outside world. With the utmost 
difficulty he succeeds in catching 
swallows, to whose bodies heattaches 
a piece of paper inscribed with a pin 
dipped in his blood. The tenth 
swallow thus sent falls into the 
hands of Herbert Vanscombe, in 
Brussels. He at once sets out for 
China, and after a long list of 
adventures, in the narration of 
which the reader learns much of 
Chinese customs, he succeeds, by 
the aid of Chin-Chin- Wa, in releas- 
ing the unhappy prisoner. 

The story is certainly told with 
great vividness, and the reader's 
interest does not flag from beginning 
to end. The style is bright and 
clear, and renders the whole tale 
attractive. 





ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE.* 


THe ‘Story of the Nations” 
series has heen enriched by Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy and Mr. Gilman’s 
admirable account of ‘‘ Alexander's 
Empire.” Ripe scholarship, pains- 
taking research, and a style at once 
lucid and picturesque, characterise 
this interesting sketch of the career 
of him— 


“ Who left a name, at which the world 
grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


The following is a fair specimen of 
Professor Mahaffy’s style :— 


“Nothing in history is more tragic 
than the fate of this child of thirteen, 
for whom all the world waited in anxious 
expectation ; born with no father to 
protect him, and carried about, even as 
an infant, from camp to camp, from 
province to province, the watchword of 
parties, the cloak for ambitions, the 
excuse for murders, in charge of two 
homicidal princesses, his mother and 
grandmother. Then he was gradually 
neglected, confined, imprisoned, and 
while titular lord of all the eastern 
world, was the captive of a cruel and 
relentless despot. At last he disappears, 
like the English princes in the Tower, 





*The Story of the Nations—Alex- 
ander’s Empire.” ‘By JOHN PENTLAND 
Mauarry, D.D., with the collaboration 
of ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, 
1887. 
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with a fate like that of Louis XVII. 
and of the Roi de Rome, but without 
leaving us a trace of his person or of 
his character. He gives the date and 
authority to coins; he is named in 
pompous hieroglyphics as the King 
Alexander, the Great Lord, Blessed, 
that liveth for ever. To us, as to the 
men that made the inscription, the 
imperial child is but a name, and yet so 
tragic from his every fortune that few 
of the greatest sufferers, whose heroic 
sorrows are known to us all, can claim a 
higher place in the hierarchy of human 
martyrdom.” 

The book contains some excellent 
maps and illustrations. 


NADIA." 


Ir we mistake not, this novel intro- 
duces Orlofisky to the English public 
for the first time, and that the 
Russian novelist is worth the 
trouble of translating few people 
who have read even a few chapters 
of the book are likely to doubt. 
He is not so brilliant or so impres- 
sive as Tolstoi, not so realistic or so 
sensational as Dostoieffsky, but he 
is a more moral writer than either, 
and in patient delineation and de- 
velopment of character he is at least 
their equal. One striking feature 
the three possess in common, that 
infinitely pathetic, patient yet hope- 
less, pessimism which seems to be 
an inevitable characteristic of all 
modern Russians who think deeply, 
and write or speak their convictions. 
The story of Nadia is sad, but 
the writer’s skill prepares us for 
and almost reconciles us to the 
melancholy end of hertrials. Fate, 
personified by the iron orticialism of 
Russian statecraft and its unscru- 
pulous instrument Boroffsky, seems 
to pursue her relentlessly ; there 
is no escape, no real locus peniten- 
tue for those who have once sinned 
against the autocratic government 
of the Tsar. Hardly less attractive 
than the lovable heroine Nadia, is 


*“ Nadia ; or, out of the Beaten Track.” 
Translated from the Russian of R. 
ORLOFFSKY by the BARONESS LANGE- 
rAU. Dedicated by special permission 
to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
& Co., Paternoster Square. 
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Dmitry, the man whom she begins 
by disliking and ends in loving ; 
drawn almost as strongly are the 
minor characters, Anna Vrigorievna, 
Volodia, Tomelive, Elena Michdel- 
ovna, and the frivolous but charm- 
ing Jenny. The book is by no 
means all shade, but the happiness, 
undeserved enough, which Volodia 
and Jenny succeed in attaining, 
contrasts the more effectively with 
the illstarred loves of Dmitry and 
Nadia. Yet the end is sad, and it 
is plain that in common with the 
greatest writers among his country- 
men Orloffsky has little hope for 
the future of Russia. This is how 
the high-minded, honourable, and 
conscientious Dmitry Koretzky sums 
up the failures of his life :— 

‘Did I not accept all sorts of work on 
my estate, in my own house, in public 
and administrative service, and what was 
the result of it? My uncle discarded me 
after six years of drudgery, the peasants 
set fire to my barns and killed my 
mother! The Lemstro made a search 
in my house, because I unmasked a 
rogue, and government kept my innocent 
bride in prison for eighteen months! 
No, I have paid my tribute to my native 
country ; 1 have done with it!” 

It is a gloomy picture, and if it 
is only for the strong and lurid 
light thrown upon the agrarian 
question in Russia, ‘‘ Nadia” is 
well worthy of perusal. 


A NEST ON A HILL." 


THIs is a novel with a purpose, and 
the purpose is to show (as expressed 
in the preface) that it is a landlord's 
duty 

‘“‘to bring technical education in its 
most practical form to the doors of our 
farmers, to enable them to meet foreign 
competitors, to relieve our towns of their 
surplus population.” 

The * Utopia,” which every farmer 
dreams of, is here described as a 
reality, and it is brought about by 
a judicious expenditure of capital 
and thrift. In the Catholic priest 
yearning for sympathy, the graduate 
returning to his college after a 


* “A Nest on a Hill.” By Jonun 
Dunning. M.A. London : Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co, 1887, 
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year’s absence, the fussy, yet well- 
intentioned rector, we have sketches 
of characters of which even an 
experienced novelist would have no 
cause to feel ashamed. Those 
interested in agricultural questions 
should read this novel. 


IRELAND’S DREAM.* 
THis is, as the title implies, a 
political satire. Ireland is supposed 
to have won Home Rule, and these 
two volumes detail their author’s 
idea of the probable consequences. 
The romance is undoubtedly inte- 
resting, and written with some 
dramatic power, but much of its 
value to the thoughtful reader is 
lost by the vehement party-spirit 
in which it is written. Captain 
Lyon sees unmixed good in the 
Orangeman, unmixed evil in the 
Celt. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, because the reader feels 
that, had he represented both as 
they are, the author might have 
written a work of some weight at 
the present crisis. The Orangeman 
of the north is a study worthy of 
a master-hand. Captain Lyon has 
either a limited acquaintance with 
him, or a limited power of drawing 
character. On the other hand, not 
only does he invariably depict the 
Celt as deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked, but he goes 
out of his way to introduce an 
element of immorality into the 
relations between an Irish gentle- 
man and lady of birth, culture, 
and high social position, with no 
conceivable purpose save that of 
blackening to the utmost the Irish 
character. Scenes of revolting 
coarseness are freely introduced 
to an extent which modern taste 
will resent. Swift wrote political 
satire, and Swift was coarse, but 
Captain Lyon has not the excuse 
of the manners of Swift's day, still 
less that of the magical wit which 
pervades even the grimmest earnest 
of the great Dean. 


* “Treland’s Dream.’’ A romance of 
the future. By Captain Lyon. 2 vols. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved with very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of “THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
below are those of the original work, though their titles are omitted here. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 
1._—The Bible and Biblical Study. 


§ 1.—*Old Test. in Greek, ed. H. B. Livett, Vol. I.; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Camb. Press. 

§ 6.—Armstrong, G. Names and Places in the Old Testament; 5s., 8vo, Bentley. 

§ 7.—*Pulpit Commentary : Gospel of 8. John, Vol. I.; 15s., er. 8vo, Paul. 

§ 21.—Maclaren, Dr. A. Epistle of S. Paul to the Colossians ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 

§ 25.—*Keil, C. F. A Manual of Biblical Archeology [tr.], Vol. I.; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 
11—Ecclesiastical History; Generally. 


§ 29.—*Fisher, G. P. [Am.}. Hist. of the Christian Ch. [short, scholarly] ; 12s., 8vo, Hodder. 


111.—Ecclesiastical History ; According to Countries. 


§ 42,—*Perry, Can. G. G. Hist. of the Eng. Ch. : 3rd period [stud. bk.]; 7s. 6d., p. 8vo, Murray. 
§ 49.—*Bellesheim2r, A. Hist. of the Catholic Ch. of Scotland, Vols. I.—II.; 25s., 8vo, Black. 


V.—Practical Theology. 


§ 88.—Lyra Christiana ; 3s. 6d., 16mo, Nelson, 
Norris, W. F. [ed.]. Lays of the Early English Church ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, Parker. 
§ 93.—Stanley, Dn. A. P. Sermons for Children [posthumous pub.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Murray. 


Vil—Systematic Theology. 


§ 104.—*Ebrard, J. H. A. Christian Apologetics [tr.], Vol. III.; 10s. 6d., [vols. i.-ii., 21s.1, 8vo, 
Clark Edin. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


|._—History and Criticism; General, 
§ 3.—*Seth, Prof. Andrew. Hegelianism ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Blackwood. 


11—Ancient Philosophers; According to Schools. 
§7.—Plato. Apology, Meno and Crito, tr. St. G. Stock ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Blackwell, Oxon. 


111—Modern Philosophers ; Works, Lives, and Criticism. 


§ 34.—*Kant, Jon. A Critique of Kant, by Prof. Kuno Fischer, ed. Dr. W. 8. Hough [contains 
probably the most lucid exposition of Kant’s ‘‘ thing-in-itself’’] ; 6s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


l1.—Jurisprudence. 


$ 1.—Hastie, W. Outlines of the Science of Jurisprudence ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Clark, Edin. 
Pulszky, A. Theory of Law and Civil Society [tr.]; 18s., 8vo, Unwin. 


IV.— English Law; Special Subjects, 


$ 70.—Ringwood, R. Outline of the Law of Torts; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Stevens & Haynes. 


1X.—I nternational Law. 


§97.—*Levi, Prof. Leone. International Law [Int. Sci. Ser.; popular]; 5s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 


> 


X.—Political Economy. 


99.—*Marshall, Prof. A. Industrial Peace; 6s., 8vo, Macmillan. 
*Rogers, J. E. Thorold. Hist. of Agricultural Prices, Vols. V.—VI.; 50s., Svo, Clar. Press. 


a 


XI.—Public Administration and Social Organization. 


103.—Dicey, Prof. A. V. Letters on Unionist Delusions [repr. from Spectator]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, 
Macmillan, 

§ 119.—*Kirkup, T. Inquiry into Socialism ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Longman. 

An enlargement of his article in the ‘‘ Encyclo. Brit.” 


a 


CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


1—Collective Works. 


§ 3.—Mandeville, Sir J. Voyages and Travels, ed. J. Ashton; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Pickering. 
Not so good an edition as that edited by J. O. Halliwell [ Reeves & Turner, 1883). 


11.— Europe. 


14.—Barry, R. Milner. Bayreuth and Franconian Switzerland, ill. ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
15.—Colbeck, A. Summer Cruise in the Waters of Greece; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Unwin 
18.—Daryl, P. Treland’s Disease [tr. ; on the present state of Irel.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 
19.—*Brown, H. T. Venetian Studies; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 


IV.—Asia. 


) 32.—India: Pictorial and Descriptive, ill. [picture- book] ; 10s. 6d., fsep., Nelson. 


V.—Africa. 


§ 39.—Bell, C. F. M. From Pharaoh to Fellah, ill. ; 16s., 4to, Wells Gardner. 
A description of iodern Egypt, Egyptians, their life, ete. 
Graham, A. Travels in Tunisia, il!.; 25s., cr. 8vo, Dulau. 
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Vil—Australasia. 


53.—*Guppy, Dr. H. B. The Solomon Islands: their natives, etc., plates; 25s., Svo, Sonnen- 
schein. 
*Guppy, Dr. H.B. The Solomon Islands: their geology and phys. characteristics, maps ; 
10s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
These two works comprise the first systematic account of this interestiva group of islands 
which are likely to be of some considerable political interest in the early future. 
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CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
1V.— Europe. 


§ 16.—*Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, in the Court of Charles II. By H. Forneron, 
ed. by Mrs. G. M. Crawford ; steel plates ; first 2 edns., ea. 10s. 6G., Svo, Sonnenschein. 

§ 25.—*Kinglake, A. W. The Invasion of the Crimea, Vols. VII.—VIII. [end] ; 28s., Svo, 

Blackwood. 

29.—*Mackintosh, J. History of Civilisation in Scotland, Vol. IV.; 15s., 8vo, Brown, Edin. 

30.—Lawless, E. The Story of Ireland [Story of the Nations] ; 5s., er. 8vo, Unwin. 

40.—Smith, G. Barnett. William I. and the German Empire ; l4s., 8vo, Low. 

46 —*Tikhomirov, L. Russia: Political and Social [tr.]. 2 vols., 30s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Pn the well-known Nihilist, resident in Paris. Vol. II. deals largely with Literary 
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|\X.—Historical Collaterals. 
88.—Taylor, J. Great and Historica’ Families of Scotland ; 2 vols., 45s., 4to, Virtue. 
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CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
ll.—Literary. 


§ 65.—*Baynes, Rev. W., Life of. By ‘‘ Leader Scott’? [Lucy Baxter, his daughter] ; 7s. 6d., cr. 
8vo, Macmillan. 
—— Dr. 8., The Wit and Wisdom of. By Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. 
ress. 
*Rogers, Samuel, Early Life of. By P. W. Clayden; 12s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Smith and Eldet. 
De Sévigné, Mdme. y G. Boissier [tr.] ; 2s. 6d., Routledge. 
*Trollope, T. A. What I Remember ; 2 vols., 30s., 8vo, Bentley. 


1V.—Musical., 


$9.— Brahms, Johannes. A Biographicai Sketch ; 6s., 8vo, Unwin. 
Liszt, F. Recollections of a Compatriot; 6s., cr. 8vo, Ward and Downey. 
*Schumann, R. Early Letters, ed. by his wife |tr.]; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bell. 


V.—Scientific. 


§ 13.—*Darwin, Chas. Life and Letters of, ed. by Francis Darwin [his son]; first 2 edns,, ea. 
3 vols., 36s., 8vo, Murray. 


Vill.--Legal. 


§ 17.—*Pollock, Sir F. Personal Reminiscences of; 2 vols., 16s., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


1X.—Ecclesiastical. 
§ 19.—*Punshon, Dr. W. M., Life of. By Rev. F. W. Macdonald; 12s., 8vo, Hodder. 


X!.—Philanthropists. 


$ 21.—*Morley, Samuel, Life of. By Edwin Hodder; 14s., Svo, Hodder. 


XI11—Commercial and Industrial. 
§ 23.--*Smiles, Dr. Sam. [ed.]. Life and Labour [popular], 6s., cr. 8vo., Murray. 


CLASS H.—-SCIENCE. 


1|1—Mathematics. 
§ 3.- Hopkins, M. The Cardinal Numbers; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Low. 


CLASS H*.—MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


V.—Medical Treatises on Special Diseases and Organs. 


§ 21.—Robinson, T. Diagnosis and Treatment of Eczema, 3s. 6d., er. 8vo, Churchill. 
Thin, G. Pathology and Treatment of Ringworm ; 5s., 8vo, Churchill. 


Vl.—Surgery; General. 


§ 26.—McVail, J.C. Vaccination Vindicated ; 5s., 8vo, Ca:sell. 


Vil—Surgery of Special Organs and Regions. 
§ 32.—*Carter, R. Brudenell. Ophthalmic Surgery ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 


CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 


11.— Engineering. 
§ 9.—*Lockwood’s [pub.] Dict. of Terms used in Mechan. Engineering ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Lockwood. 


I\V.—Agriculture. 
§ 38.—*Cheshire, F. R. Bees and Bee Keeping, Vol. II., ill. [best bee book’; 8s. 6d., er. 8vo, 
Upcott Gill. 


V.—Industries and Trades. 


$ 61.—Kick, F. Flour Manufacture; 25s., cr. §vo, Lockwood. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


Vl.—Fine Arts. 


§ 85.—*Allen, J. R. Early Christian Symbolism ; 15s., 8vo, Whiting. 
$ 86.—Armstrong, W. [ed.]. Celebrated Pictures at the Mancs. Exhib., ill. ; 52s. 6d., fol., Virtue. 
“a ,, [ed.]. Scottish Painters, ill.; 2's., 4to, Seeley. 
(Both the above contain critical notices of the artists as well as engravings of their pictures.) 
*Estes, L. R. [ed.]. Nature and Art: Etchings by Rajon, Forberg, etc.; 2ls., 4to, 
Sonnenschein. 
*Koehler, S. R. {ed.]. Foreign Etchings; 63s., fol., Low. 
§ 95.—*Propert, J. L. History of Miniature Painting, col. plates ; 733. 6d., fol., Macmillan. 


Vil. —Architecture. 


$ 109.—Beale, S.S. Amateur’s Guide to Architecture, ill. ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Virtue. 
Tuckerman, A. L.{[Am.]. A Short History of Architecture, ill. ; 6s., 8vo, Bickers. 


X.—-Sports and Recreations. 


$ 151.—*Cadogan, Lady. Games of Patience, Vol. II., col. plates ; 12s. 6d., 4to, Low. 
§ 155.—Coxwell, H. My Life and Balloon Experiences ; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Allen. 


CLASS K.—Literature and Philology. 


V.—Prose and Fiction. 


§ 28.—*Blaekwood, Rd. Springhaven; illustrated edn., 12s., 8vo, Low. 
Reid, Capt. Mayne. No Quarter! [posthumous]; 3 vols , 3ls. 6d., cr. Svo, Sonnenschein. 
Smart, Capt. Hawley. Saddle and Sabre; 3 vols., 3ls, 6d., cr. 8vo., Chapman. 
§ 32.—*Franzos, K. E. For the Right (tr. of Kampf ums Recht); 6s., cr. 8vo, J. F. Clarke. 
§$ 34.—Orloffsky. Nadia: or, Out of the Beaten Track ; tr. Baroness Langenau ; 3 vols., 3ls. 6d., 
cr. 8vo., Sonnenschein. 


Vil.—Poetry; Works and Criticism. 


§ 37.—*De Vere, A. Easays [chiefly on poetry]: 2 vols., 12s., cr. Svo, Macmillan. 

$ 41.—*Browning, Robt., Studies in the Poetry of. By J. Fotheringham; 6s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
*Cowper, Wm., Concordance to Works of. By J. Neve; 2ls., r. 8vo, Low. 
*Field, Michael, Canute the Great ; cr. 8vo (Baker, Clifton], Bell. 
*Swinburne, A. ©. Locrine: a Tragedy ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 

§ 49.—*Dante. Commedia, etc., to Dean E. H. Plumptre ; 2\s., 8vo, Isbister. 


*Howells, W. D. [ed., Am.]. Modern Italian Poets [trs. and essays]; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo 
Douglas, Edin. 


Vil.—Drama. 


§$ 58.—*Dekker, Thos. [Selected] Plays of. Ed. T. Rhys [Mermaid Series]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo,, 
Vizetelly. 
$ 60.—*Hugo, Victor. Dramatic Works [tr.]; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bohn’s Lib. 


Vill._—Essayists and Letter Writers. 
*Newman, F. W. Essays, Tracts, etc. ; 12s., 8vo, Paul. 
Xl!.—Greek Philology and Literature. 


§ 80.—Zschylus. Prometheus Vinctus, ed. M. 8. Glazebrook ; 3s. 6d., feap. 8vo, Rivington. 


XVIl.—Teutonic Philology and Literature. 


*Sweet, H. Second Anglo-Saxon Reader; 4s. 6d., feap. Svo, Clar. Press. 


XVII1—Semitic Philology and Literature. 


$ 121.--Green, A. O. Practical Arabic Gramma”, Part I.; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 
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Messrs. Hatchard’s NEW BOOKS. 








NEW BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HODGETTS. NEW STORY BY L. T. MEADE. 
GREATER ENGLAND. | DADDY’S BOY. 
Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Pos- | By the Author of “‘A World of Girls,” “ Scamp 
sessions of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen in and I,” ete. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceana. With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By J. Freprertck Hopeetrs, Author of “ Older ace? 
’ England,” “ England in the Middle Ages,” TWO NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
‘*The Champion of Odin,”’ etc. MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 
, cloth, 6s. | 
—— — | By Frances M. Prarp, Author of “ Mother Molly,’’ 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. | ‘“‘ The Rose Garden,” ete. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
MORI,” ETC. | — **Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is every- 
THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. | thing which this author has ever put her name to 


yet.’’— Whitehall Review, 


By the Author of ‘A Child of the Revolution,” ‘A pathetic idyl. . . . Each of the personages is 

“The Atelier du Lys,” etc. graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale 

With Six Tinted Dlustrations by W. Ratston. _ deserves hardly less commendation than the fidelity 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | Of its local colouring.’’—Morning Post. 





A NEWSTORY BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 
RIDER'S LEAP: A Story for Boys. | By 1. v. Means, Author of “Scamp and I,” “A 


> the Author of ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,” “Peacock | __. _ _ World of Giris,”’ etc. : 
"= Alley,” 2 se : With Frontispiece by A. CHasEmMorE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With Eight Illustrations by W. B. Wotten. ‘Should be widely read. . . . We shall not 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the 
<a o pa is such that it would suffer little if we did.’’— 

N STORY , ISM. RN. Saturday Review. 
Se ee ee “The author has done good and pleasant work in 
A GOLDEN AGE. her time, but ‘The O’Donnells of Inchfawn’ is far 
By the Author of “Pinafore Days,” “Story of a  %"d away the best thing she hus done yet.’’— 

: Secret.’’ etc . ere Whitehall Review. 
» ; 


™ = : ; . = “Ellen O’Donnel! is a charming heroine. The 
With Six Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. story is especially good on account of its pictures 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. of Irish life.”—Morning Post. 


LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, W 








WASHING WV itTHoutTr LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 


ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 


Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 
are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 


It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now doesina day. It is 
light, portable, and mode -ate in price. 


The Machine car be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. Illustrated Circular post free. 
Price @GS5s., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


NEW 
SHILLING FICTION 
At all Bookstalls. 






















SCIATICA, LUMBACO, INDICES- 

TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 

& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, ; 

Queer Stories from Truth. By E. C. GREN- 
VILLE MURRAY. Vol. IV. 


Blood. A Tragic Tale. By W. DELISLE HAY, 
Author of ‘* The Doom of a Great City.” 






sufferers 
should read 


** Harness’ Guide 

ETC. Promptly to Health,” free by 
ost, containing copies 
of Thousands of 














CURED Testimonials. Every Better Dead. By J. M. BARRIE. 
hed Ty 





and Energy, should at c:.e 
send a 2is. postal order to the 


Medical Battery Coe Lid. 


F 52, OX PORD /ST. CURED 
LONDON, W. and procure ‘ 
one of these famous Belts, 


and they may rely upon being 
~ Lacaes KR Ra Xtdtoonse Lace 






What She Cost Him. By ROBERT L. DE 
HAVILLAND, Author of *‘ Katinka,” ‘‘ En- 
slaved,” *‘ Cornage,” etc. 


















SWAN .SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SECHAMY 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED. TO BE ° 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty..minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disdrders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edgy of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 





Printei by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Li., London and Aylesbury. 
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